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THRE 


PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. 





THE PROBLEM OF KNOWLEDGE FROM THE 
STANDPOINT OF VALIDITY. 


I. 


HE first and most obvious difficulty in the way of any 
satisfactory theory of knowledge is a want of clearness 

and uniformity of judgment as to the necessity and legitimacy of 
the inquiry. The problem in itself gives occasion for a suspicion 
of some such fallacy as that to which Representative Perception 
must succumb, and the suspicion is allowed to acquire almost 
an a priori force by writers who on general grounds deny the 
possibility of such theory. Hegel’s refutation of the Critical 
Philosophy in the Encyclopédie der philosophischen Wissen- 
schaften is a case in point. Here the writer, either misconstruing 
or misrepresenting Kant’s actual method, proceeds to direct 
against him a polemic based on the internal contradictoriness of 
the critical attitude. The substance of Hegel’s objection is 
indicated by the simile in which he compares the aim of Criticism 
to “the wise purpose of the schoolman to learn to swim before 
venturing into the water.”! Kuno Fischer’s reply, endorsed by 
Vaihinger,? that the question is not one of learning to swim but 
of explaining the act of swimming exposes the pointlessness of 
the analogy; but the essence of Hegel’s error lies in the attempt 
to turn the specific purpose of Criticism into a general responsi- 
bility for knowledge. He accuses Kant of requiring that we 
should “learn to know the instrument (our power of knowing) 
before undertaking the work to be done by it”; whereas the 
truth is that Kant assumes knowledge as revealed in certain 

1 Encycl. d. philos. Wiss., § 10. 


2? Comm. su Kants Krit. d. rein. Vern., Vol. I, p. 45. 
I 
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specific forms under certain specific conditions—viz., in the 
sciences of physics and mathematics; and it is from the knowl- 
edge thus assumed that he derives the principles which become 
the criterion of knowledge in general. 

This attitude, postulated by Hegel and exemplified by Kant, 
must be taken as the first condition of the problem. Knowledge 
itself is the presupposition of any theory of knowledge; and it is" 
under this presupposition that Epistemology must proceed. The 
Critical Philosophy represents one line of advance—highly indi- 
vidual in some of its developments and in the combination of 
spiritual influences which modified its progress. That philosophy 
is now a stupendous heap of ruins; but the fragments are instinct 
with the suggestions of reconstruction, and it will be a con- 
venience to utilize some of the material in a general survey of 
the conditions which seem to underlie all significant inquiry in 
this region. 

In terms of the presupposition, then, epistemology is an in- 
vestigation as to the possibility of that which we are bound to 
accept not as a possibility but as in some sense actual. This of 
itself suggests a further component in the required preliminary 
orientation. The theory of knowledge is usually entangled at a 
very early point in the theory of reality; and of course where the 
question is one of validity, the inquiry is bound to issue sooner 
or later in the region of ultimate problems. But it is a tactical 
error to force on the final speculative issue before the ground 
has been reconnoitred and before it is certain that such issue 
can be no longer deferred. The suggestion here is that we do 
not make sufficient use of the distinction we draw between epis- 
‘ttemology and metaphysics, thereby forfeiting the benefits of 
simplification which might be expected to accrue from the 
scientific abstraction of the problem of knowing from the problem 
of being. And further, the metaphysical investigation is directed 
to the definition of reality in its most general terms; whereas the 
whole purport of epistemological inquiry may quite well be to 
determine whether it is not something specific in the reference to 
reality, which underlies the validity of our knowledge. If this 
is so it would be a mistake in method to raise the final problem at 
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the outset, merely because the way ought first to be prepared by a 
process designed to render exact the terms in which the ultimate 
relation of knowledge to the real may be profitably considered. 

The special occasion which is responsible for precipitating the 
metaphysical issue is easily indicated. Knowledge character- 
istically represents its object as real; and this feature is taken as 
final in determining the form which the problem shall assume. 
The inquiry therefore immediately gives rise to the question 
whether and on what grounds knowledge is entitled to represent 
its object as real; and in an instant we are committed to the 
points at issue between phenomenalism and realism. 

Now it may be that epistemology is right in regarding the 
claim of knowledge to represent the real as the crucial question. 
But it is certainly not entitled to assume this without critical 
investigation. The claim that knowledge makes for itself is an 
obvious feature in the character of knowledge, but it is not the 
only, and perhaps not the most obvious character; so that the 
preferential treatment accorded to it calls for demonstration. 

Once more, the claim to represent the real is not of the slightest 
help until it is made clear to what real the claim refers. And here 
it may be remarked in general that philosophy continually 
suffers from the uncritical use of the antithesis between appear- 
ance and reality. Perhaps it would not be too much to assert 
that the problem of philosophy never is the problem of reality 
in contradistinction to something imagined as non-real, but 
always that of the what real or the sense in which reality may 
and may not be affirmed. 

Here for example we are confronted with our initial assumption 
that knowledge is actual and therefore real. In addition we find 
this real or actual knowledge characterized by the claim which 
it makes for itself to represent a certain reality in its object. 
The question is: what reality? Obviously not the reality which 
we are compelled to assume in the knowledge itself to which the 
object appears as a representation. But if this is so, it follows 
that from the strictly epistemological point of view we are bound 
to accord priority, not to the reality which knowledge supposes in 
that which in some sense lies beyond itself, but to that reality 
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which knowledge as an immediate datum actually is. It will, 
therefore, be necessary by way of orientation to reverse the usual 
and seemingly natural order, and to substitute for the phenome- 
nality of knowledge and the reality of its object the reality of 
knowledge and the phenomenality of its object. The position 
at this stage is equally indifferent to phenomenalism and realism. 
The distinction that has been drawn is of purely methodological 
significance and has neither the depth nor the finality of the 
Kantian designation of the forms of experience and the object 
revealed in them as empirically real and transcendentally ideal. 

From these preliminary observations the first move in the 
argument follows of its own accord. If attention is to be directed 
to knowledge itself as a presupposed actuality, it is apparent 
that we must look within and not beyond knowledge for the 
indication of any differences that may throw light upon the 
question of its validity. Now there is a very obvious distinction 
here, expressive of an internal standard—the distinction of the 
scientific and the non-scientific. From within the concept of 
knowledge, in so far as this subordinates itself to an ideal, it 
goes without saying that knowledge is at least in some degree 
and in some sense determinable by the conditions which render 
it scientific. 

On this aspect of the truth Kant lays excessive emphasis. It 
furnishes content to the original assumption as understood by 
him. In this, however, he possibly passes the limit of legitimate 
presupposition. For however the validity of knowledge be bound 
up with the character which renders it amenable to scientific 
form and to normative relations under such form, so long as the 
scientific and non-scientific remains a distinction of knowledge, 
we are not entitled to assume that the scientific is as such and in 
all respects identical with the sum of conditions which constitute 
epistemological validity. It remains a problem whether knowl- 
edge is definable in terms of scientific value or whether the con- 
cept of science has itself to be authenticated by reference to some 
more general character in the concept of knowledge—in a word, 
whether from the standpoint of validity science is to subsume 
knowledge or knowledge to subsume science. 
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According to the answer given to these questions, or the bias 
shown, philosophy becomes prevailingly rationalistic or prevail- 
ingly humanistic. A general estimate of results will help to 
throw light on the significance of the problem as it has been 
stated. On the one hand, the refusal to accede to the scientific 
complete responsibility for knowledge has led in the end to the 
introduction of an extra-epistemological criterion, whether cus- 
tom or utility or fitness to survive—in any case a criterion 
involving an ultimate abandonment of the problem as intrin- 
sically a problem of knowledge. The Sophistic movement among 
the Greeks and the modern Pragmatic movement, along with 
which, from this point of view, must be classed Radical Empiri- 
cism, are sufficient evidence of what is a uniform tendency. On 
the other hand, the Rationalistic and Idealistic thinkers who have 
erected the scientific character into the sole determinant of 
knowledge are confronted with a vast phenomenality of actual 
experience, which it is impossible to locate elsewhere than in the 
realm of the cognitive but which, as so determined, it is equally 
impossible either to deny or to include in the category of knowl- 
edge. The predicament for thought might be expressed by 
saying that we have here an actually known which is yet not 
knowable. 

This is easily illustrated from the enigmatic position of sense 
perception in the great idealistic systems of the Greeks. Plato in 
the Theetetus and Aristotle in the Metaphysics and elsewhere 
have given expression to a view which seems ultimately to imply 
a parallelism or variable concomitance between the object of 
apprehension and the apprehension of the object at different 
levels of reality and truth. The object of sense is revealed and 
revealed completely in sensation; but neither is the object of 
sensation completely real nor is sensation itself real knowledge.' 
Knowledge is admitted only on the scientific level, where, in 
Aristotle’s phraseology, it finds its object in the “invariable.” 

Putting together these two distinct tendencies of thought, we 
find that according to the degree of emphasis laid upon the 

1A single quotation from Aristotle will sufficiently illustrate the antithesis: érz 


62 trav alcOhoewv obdeular jyyobuda dvar cogiav’ kairo xupwraral y'dolv abra 
tay xd’ &kacra yvaous. Met. A, 981 b 9-11. 
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normative distinctions which knowledge discloses within itself, 
either there is no genuinely epistemological criterion at all, or 
else, if there is one, it discredits a large proportion of what man- 
kind ordinarily understand as knowledge. Both positions are 
sufficiently forbidding to make it advisable, before further com- 
mitting ourselves, to pause and ask whether the alternation 
exhausts the possibilities of the situation. The questions that 
naturally suggest themselves are these. On the one hand, need 
the inability to acknowledge the exclusive claims of science drive 
us beyond knowledge itself for the ultimate grounds of validity? 
On the other, need the epistemological primacy of the scientific 
be interpreted to mean either that the scientific is the only true 
knowledge or that all knowledge, in order to establish itself as 
such, must appear as amenable to the scientific form? 

When stated in this way the disjunction does not appear so 
obviously exhaustive. Between the extreme positions there is 
an interspace which may turn out capable of giving support to 
considerations of weight. For example, while the distinction of 
the scientific and the non-scientific is too characteristic to be 
unconnected with the conditions of validity, it may be that 
there is some way of employing the distinction in the interests 
of the problem, different from the methods of both the large 
spiritual tendencies which we have summarized under the heads 
of pragmatism and rationalism. 

In order to discover whether this is so it will be necessary to 
ask: What exactly is the use to which the two conflicting theories 
turn this important distinction? A little reflection will disclose 
a common presupposition underlying both views. Rationalism 
and empirico-humanism rest alike on the assumption that if the 
distinction of the scientific and the non-scientific is to be taken 
as determinant of epistemological validity, the only meaning we 
can give to the proposition is that the scientific and the non- 
scientific are respectively identical with the epistemologically 
valid and invalid. This the rationalists affirm and the pragma- 
tists deny. But it is not necessary to doeither. The truth may 
be that the assumption is untenable. If so, a new and somewhat 
tempting possibility is revealed. 
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If we further unfold the presupposition common to both 
views it appears to involve the following consequence. The 
antithesis of the scientific and the non-scientific is of such a 
nature that if it is admitted as a criterion of knowledge, the 
knowledge thus determined will in turn destroy the force of the 
antithesis. That is to say, rationalism demands the subordina- 
tion of all knowledge to the accredited standard form, thus 
negating the non-scientific as a genuinely distinct or, so to speak, 
natural kind. The opposite tendency is equally destructive to 
the antithesis. For generally speaking the fundamental signifi- 
cance of empiricism and pragmatism alike is the obliteration 
of any ultimate distinction of epistemological value between raw 
experience or naked phenomenality on the one hand and stand- 
ardized scientific truth on the other. 

This discovery of a common presupposition and a common 
issue in the conflicting views discloses the possible via media for 
which we have been looking. If on both theories it is the char- 
acter of knowledge, rightly understood, to extinguish or tend to 
extinguish the antithesis of the scientific and the non-scientific, 
and if, further, the contradictions which divide the two opposing 
schools can be definitely traced back to their common assump- 
tions, the inference is that the opposite hypothesis ought to be 
tried, and that, instead of finding the characteristic of knowledge 
in its tendency to extinguish, we should seek it in the capacity to 
maintain and give reality to, the distinction. 

The elucidation of this remark will be best effected by returning 
to the theory which stands in such unique and significant con- 
trast to the views we have been considering, and by showing how 
the position indicated may be worked out of various predicaments 
in the Critical Philosophy. 

Kant then obviously employs the scientific as the criterion of 
knowledge, and he finds the scientific most completely embodied 
in the sciences of physics and mathematics. In these there is 
that universality which can be relied upon because it is one with 
necessity. This is an essential feature, indicating the exact 
connection in which Kant introduces the two cognate sciences. 
His inquiry ostensibly, in its first form, is not as to the criterion 
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of knowledge qua knowledge, but as to the criterion of scientific 
knowledge; and although his problem deepens almost immedi- 
ately into the more general inquiry, which is presupposed in 
the other, still the preliminary aspect of the investigation must 
be taken into account. What Kant sets out to elucidate is 
the possibility of metaphysics—a kind of knowledge, which, 
on account of the generality of its propositions, pretends to 
scientific form, and must therefore be held to stand or fall accord- 
ing as this generality can or can not be shown to rest upon 
scientific necessity. The position is clear. It is as a criterion 
of scientific knowledge that Kant employs the sciences of mathe- 
matics and physics. So far at least there is not that immediate 
identification of knowledge as a whole with scientific knowledge, 
which we have seen to be destructive of a highly significant 
antithesis. 

The result of Kant’s investigation is to prove that meta- 
physics is not possible as scientific knowledge; and as meta- 
physics does not pretend to exist as anything else, the conclu- 
sion is that this “‘queen of the sciences”’ must be excluded from 
the sphere of knowledge altogether. There can be little doubt 
that the tendency which hereupon asserts itself irresistibly in 
Kant’s mind to restrict knowledge to the scientific form is not 
unconnected with this predicament, which, strictly speaking, 
applies only to the supposed but now discredited science of 
metaphysics. The underlying paralogism resolves itself into 
the ambiguity of arguing that since one kind of cognition, 
which, from its nature, in order to be knowledge, must be scien- 
tific, breaks down as science and hence as knowledge, all knowl- 
ledge which falls short of a scientific character must for similar 
reasons be discredited. That Kant goes the whole length of 
this position it would of course be ridiculous to maintain. His 
real position would be more exactly indicated if we said that in 
determining the conditions of knowledge he makes no adequate 
use of that empirical, and, as such, general knowledge which he 
recognizes as a fact. In considering his predilection for a scien- 
tific, that is, in his sense, a priori formulation of knowledge, it 
must be constantly kept in mind that what he is denying is the 
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scientific validity of metaphysics—a truth which attains ex- 
pression in the fact that the problem is characteristically made 
to rest on the distinction of the phenomenal and the noumenal. 
That there is more than this implied follows from the reflection 
that the distinction of the phenomenal and the noumenal cannot 
be taken as exactly equivalent to the distinction of the known 
and the unknown or of the knowable and the unknowable; and 
this is only more markedly true if we accept the identification 
of knowledge and the scientific. Obviously the phenomenal 
as such and altogether is not characterized by that strict univer- 
sality and necessity which are the mark of scientific knowledge. 
The problem therefore forces itself upon us whether the distinc- 
tion of the scientific and the non-scientific, which breaks out 
within the phenomenal itself, is to be identified with the distinc- 
tion of the known and the unknown. 

Kant’s answer to this question is contained in the demon- 
stration of scientific knowledge which he gives in the deduction 
of the categories. That the categories should require a deduc- 
tion is itself significant; for it indicates that Kant in order to 
make good his claim for the sciences is obliged to abandon 
his original foothold within them. Of course there is no am- 
biguity, far less inconsistency, here. Kant nowhere succumbs 
to the illusion that his a priori principles demand a derivative 
exposition. But even a transcendental deduction, which is 
perfectly in order, betrays an assumption as fundamental as 
that of science itself—the assumption of a distinction within 
the phenomenal, of which the scientific is only one member. 

In general terms Kant’s position amounts to this. The va- 
lidity of the scientific depends upon the fact that its principles 
are identical with the principles which render experience in its 
ordinary unscientific form possible. Thus the principle of 
causality is universally necessary and therefore conforms to the 
scientific character, because the experience of an event in time 
presupposes a kind of succession different from the fortuitous 
and reversible succession of our subjective impressions. 

The constitutive nature of the categories introduces great 
difficulties. Is it true in point of fact that in order to have an 
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experience of events in time we must already apprehend them 
as standing in a relation which, when examined, turns out to be 
that very exactly determined relation known to the sciences and 
to philosophy as causality? Or is not causality a reflective 
category which we apply only after the event and even then with 
considerable analytic preparation? These questions merge in 
the general difficulty of the concept of experience as applied in 
the transcendental deductions. If the categories are consti- 
tutive of experience, then experience is constituted by those 
universal principles which render knowledge scientific. We 
know the object by exactly the same process by which we con- 
stitute it an object at all. How then is scientific knowledge dis- 
tinguished from the knowledge which is experience? On the 
other hand, the distinction must exist if it is to be used in order 
to establish the categories. 

The ordinary ways out of the difficulty are not open to Kant. 
For instance the character of scientific universality as under- 
stood by him precludes the use of the obscure distinction be- 
tween the implicit and the explicit in the transition from experi- 
ence to knowledge. Again, the a priori principles are not in the 
nature of hypotheses tentatively advanced with a view to ulti- 
mate verification. The intermediary machinery merely serves 
to break up by way of further analysis—an analysis of doubtful 
legitimacy—the distinction which is the source of trouble. The 
Synthesis of Reproduction in Imagination, virtually an extended 
application of the Humian principle of association, contributes 
nothing at all to the objective estimate of truth; and no con- 
siderations of a subjective nature can be taken seriously into 
account where, as in the present case, the conditions of validity 
are not only connected, but are identical, with the conditions 
which remove knowledge from the sphere of subjective impression 
and give it the distinctive character of objectivity. But when 
we come to the objective side we find the same transition from 
experience to science no more satisfactorily mediated by the 
machinery of Schematism than on the subjective side by Imagi- 
nation. With the advent of Schematism we are already in the 
region of that absolute universality, resting on a priori grounds, 
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which makes it hard to draw any theoretical distinction between 
knowledge and experience. 

No doubt a full elucidation of the point would involve a com- 
plete discussion of Kant’s extremely anbiguous terminology—in 
the present instance particularly his use of the word “Erfah- 
rung’’; but apart from this, it is obvious that there is a real 
difficulty for thought, which, as in the case of the other views 
we have considered, turns upon the failure to maintain con- 
sistently a certain antithesis, each member of which is necessary 
as a criterion of the other. 

The same conclusion may be arrived at along another line by 
considering the tendency (from which Kant, as we have seen, is 
not immune) to designate knowledge exclusively in terms of its 
universal scientific aspect. Here the crucial point is discovered 
in the profoundly mysterious cleavage which divides one science 
from another. The process which leads behind these differences 
to a common concept of the scientific involves a degree of abstrac- 
tion that leaves it uncertain whether we are dealing any longer 
with an aspect of knowledge specifically scientific or only with 
knowledge in its most general terms. And in the case of Kant, 
it is to be observed, we are concerned only with the cognate 
sciences of physics and mathematics, where differences of prin- 
ciple might reasonably be supposed to be at a minimum. Had 
not his metaphysical views precluded his considering in this 
connection the biological and the normative sciences, along with 
formal logic, he would have had to face at the epistemological 
rather than, as he afterwards does, at the metaphysical level, 
the irreducible differences which separate fact from value, 
mechanism from teleology, the procedure by genuine a priority 
from the procedure by hypothesis. 

It is true that physics and mathematics are cognate sciences; 
but Kant’s treatment, while beginning from an apparently as- 
sumed epistemological parallelism, ends with the discovery of 
differences which disturb the symmetry of his plan in a way 
calculated to modify the natural purport of his presupposition. 

The fundamental character of a scientific principle, then, is, 
on Kant’s view, its indefeasible a priority. This, however, de- 
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pends on a highly specific character in the principles themselves. 
Thus, for instance, that which gives its a priority to space and its 
complete universality and therefore its scientific validity to 
mathematics is a perfectly definite character in intuition (not 
further definable in general terms) which, while positing the 
complete and infinite uniformity of space with itself (what Kant 
designates in a pregnant sense homogeneity), at the same time 
excludes from all participation in its content or in the set of 
conditions which determine its epistemological validity every 
principle or a priori condition which underlies any other depart- 
ment of scientific knowledge. 

The a priority of principle, then, on which scientific knowledge 
depends is found, on examination, to involve, not a presupposi- 
tion uniform for all science, but several distinct sets of perfectly 
specific and mutually exclusive presuppositions. It would not 
seem possible to obtain along these lines a general concept of the 
scientific more than that contained in the notion of science as a 
common designation for any form of conscious experience 
organized in a particular way under one or another of several 
ultimate principles. 

In losing its general character in this sense, science appears to 
lose its power to direct us towards that uniform feature which 
should serve to differentiate knowledge. A differentia, while its 
function is to reduce the generic to the specific, must always 
itself, in order to meet the purposes of recognition, be capable of 
designation in general terms. But a principle which is specific 
in the pregnant sense, that is, ultimate, is in the position of an 
infima species—incapable of further general specification. 

Science then is in itself the most empty of generic titles until 
it has been given a content by different and irreducible types of 
a priority. Being secondary to these, it cannot lead us to the 
discovery of anything so highly specific as the peculiar character 
of the ultimate principles of knowledge; and the question must 
be faced: Whence do these ultimates arise? 

The answer springs directly out of the terms of the question. 
That which is specifically and irreducibly prior, being incapable 
of logical or other derivation from anything either more primitive 
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or more general, can be revealed in the immediacy of experience 
alone. The principles of scientific knowledge, which are in the 
nature of a prius, must therefore be the prius of experience—an 
experience which brings its presuppositions with it. Space, 
time and causality are given only in the experience which pre- 
supposes them. This is the epistemological significance of Kant’s 
combination of synthesis with a priority. 

In this combination Kant has what he supposes a résumé of 
the conditions implied in knowledge—complete universality 
guaranteed by a priority and objectified in experience. But 
when he comes to work out his formula a fresh set of difficulties 
appears. The combination, as he states very clearly, for example 
in the Prolegomena, is realised in the Forms of Intuition; but his 
pretence of basing the sciences on these forms can hardly be 
taken seriously. One of them, time, is simply passed over in 
order to furnish a precondition to a further science, which draws 
its whole substance from a very different set of conditions.' 
And when we turn to the one remaining form on which a science 
is supposed to be based we are confronted by the following 
obstacle. It goes without saying that the form of space as such 
is not the subject-matter of geometry. In order to indicate 
what exactly the subject-matter is, Kant is compelled to resort 
to the very difficult distinction between what he calls “die Form 
der Anschauung” and “die formelle Anschauung.”” The one 
is that universally extended space of which all determinate space 
is a limitation and which itself is the presupposition on which 
the science of geometry is assumed to be based. The other is 
space become an object. But what sort of an object? Clearly 
not an object of the commonly recognized senses; for Kant quite 
consistently excludes the empirical reference in determining the 
subject-matter of geometry. The object therefore must be con- 
ceived, as Kant conceives it, as determinable by a special sense 
of its own—what is known to philosophy as outer sense. This 
concept, however, Kant fails to render clear. It is the peculiar 

1 There has been mention of a science of chronometry founded on the form of 
time; but surely there is no indication that Kant ever tried to employ the form of 


time for any such purpose. R. Hénigswald, Zum Begriff der Kritischen Erkennt- 
nislehre, Kantstudien, Vol. 13. 
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character of the formal intuition which is the object of outer 
sense that it should be constructed within the universal form of 
space; and the a priori nature and therefore universality of 
geometrical propositions depends upon this constructibility. 
But as a matter of fact the formal intuition is never definitely 
constructible. What we do construct is always and only the 
empirical image. This we may construct according to an a 
priori formal idea, but the formal idea which represents the 
principle of construction is not an intuition in the Kantian sense. 
There is reason to suspect that Kant has succumbed here to a 
natural enough confusion. It was his purpose to lend reality 
, to science by giving experiential concreteness to the universal. 
The forms of intuition appeared to furnish the needed medium. 
Here we have universality and here we have a character in 
experience. But Kant fails to realize the depth of the distinction 
between experience itself and the presuppositions which underlie 
it. We never do actually experience these presuppositions as 
such; and what we experience never reveals that assured uni- 
versality which only a presupposition can possess. The formal 
intuition is a product of the mythological fancy, combining into 
an incongruous whole elements that nature keeps apart. Kant 
like other thinkers has partially lapsed into the tendency to pre- 
cipitate the union of experience and the ideal universality de- 
manded by science. But he eventually rises above his error. 

Among the various principles which later on in the Critique of 
Pure Reason emerge as Ideas of Reason appear the forms of space 
and time. The full significance of this is not always realised 
because the list of Ideas is not always considered in its complete- 
ness. The tendency is to think of these Ideas as merely the 
categories, that is, the constitutive principles of thought, in their 
transcendent form and purely regulative use. But in addition 
to the categories Kant expressly mentions the laws of specifica- 
tion and continuity (all in fact that is summed up under the 
heads of manifoldness, variety and unity) and in addition 
teleology, freedom and duty. The inclusion of space and time 
with such principles as these is highly suggestive. 

It is obvious from the beginning that in confining his purview 
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to the sciences of physics and mathematics Kant is choosing 
far too narrow a basis for scientific knowledge. The inducement 
was undoubtedly the splendid ideal of a completely demonstra- 
tive science which should yet be rooted in the actualities of 
experience. His attempt to establish such has broken down; 
and modern mathematics has advanced by the rejection of his 
presuppositions, which would limit its subject-matter to the 
three-dimensional space of experience. But a new pathway 
opens out. If space, time and the categories, the presuppositions 
of the demonstrative a priori sciences, are in the last resort 
interpretable as Ideas of Reason, this will bring them into line 
with a host of principles to which no such epistemological prefer- 
ence has been accorded, and yet which preside unmistakably 
over large regions of life and experience. In addition to this, 
any observer must have noticed that while Kant in his formal 
exposition rigidly confines knowledge to the definition laid down, 
he constantly employs the idea of cognition or a cognitive value 
in a sense that far exceeds the limits of the definition. The failure 
to recognize this fact, the determination to maintain the distinc- 
tion between knowability and thinkability, characteristic of the 
first Critique, has extremely important consequences for Kant- 
criticism asa whole. This very error, for instance, has led Benno 
Erdmann (there is good reason for supposing) to misdate by 
almost a decade the important Korff MS. of Kant’s lectures on 
metaphysics. These lectures, derived from various MS. sources 
and issued in editions of 1821 and 1831 by the Leipzig professor 
Pélitz, furnish very important evidence for a re-orientation 
towards Kant’s work as a whole and the relation of the three 
Critiques in particular. A study of the lectures, the substance 
of which has been rendered accessible by the critical work of 
Emil Arnoldt and the late Max Heinze, will disclose the necessity 
for a carefully revised estimate of the exact form of primacy 
which is to be accorded to the first Critique. As a result of such 
an examination, undertaken with constant reference to Kant’s 
official statement of his system, the impression is bound to grow 
that the epistemological significance of the first Critique has 
been somewhat wrongly emphasized and that the theory of 
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knowledge there propounded must not be taken as exhausting 
even Kant’s own view of the nature and limits of knowledge. 
The primacy of the Critique of Pure Reason is really logical. 
The scientific formulation of knowledge furnishes the first step 
in a dialectic of which the aim is to advance to a formulation of 
reality as a whole and in all its aspects—ethics, esthetics, and 
religion being among these. That such significant realms of 
conscious reality were excluded from the sphere of knowability 
in the widest sense is hardly thinkable; and Kant himself gives 
definite expression to the distinction of a knowledge which is 
theoretical (the knowledge which he elaborates in the first 
Critique) and a knowledge which is practical (really presupposed 
throughout). In the province of esthetics we find the concept 
of a universal standard to which the narrow formulation of 
knowledge in the Critique of Pure Reason could accord no epis- 
temological value, since the universality, though genuine, is of a 
subjective, not an objective character. But this does not prevent 
Kant conceiving zsthetic values as a legitimate subject of cogni- 
tion. Again in ethics the universality of moral law, as expressed 
in the Categorical Imperative, is based upon the same type of 
consideration as is the universality of space and time in the 
Transcendental A¢sthetic, that is to say, upon the impossibility 
of deriving the notion from anythingyprior to itself without 
destroying it altogether. And we may add that this indefeasi- 
bility is exactly the guarantee of reality in the esthetic universe. 

From these various parallelisms it begins to appear that the 
completest single characterization and the ultimate motive of the 
Critical Philosophy is neither the definition of knowledge nor 
the designation of zsthetic or ethical value as such, but the 
formulation of something presupposed in all of these and of which 
in each department we find only one and that a partial expression 
—viz., the general concept of validity. What is now proposed is 
that knowledge be considered as a special case of this general 
concept and that whatever characters reveal themselves within 
the latter be made available for the specific application to the 
problem of epistemology. 


ARCHIBALD A. BOWMAN. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 





TRUTH, REALITY, AND RELATION. 


= the following discussion I shall mean by ‘truth’ judgments 

held to be true by human thinkers. I am not concerned at 
present with the question whether there be an absolute system of 
truth or an absolute knower. 

Every judgment involves a twofold relation; first, the rela- 
tion of the object of the judgment to the mind which holds it to 
be true; second, the relation of the object of the judgment to 
some class of entities (I employ the term entity to include all 
sorts of objects of knowledge). The second relation is the objec- 
tive condition of the validity of the first relation. For example, 
if I say ‘the desk is here,’ this judgment involves: (1) the relation 
of the desk, as apprehended content of experience, to my mind as 
apprehending it; and (2) the relation of the desk, as apprehended 
content, to some system of entities, which latter relation is a 
condition, independent of my present act of judging, of the desk’s 
being actually in the relation in which I think it is. If it werea 
hallucinatory desk it would be a mental content taken by me in 
wrong relations as an element in an objective system. A hal- 
lucination is an erroneously placed entity. 

The Neo-Realists deny any significance to the first relation in 
many cases of knowledge, and affirm that the second relation, 
entirely independent of its being known, is the sufficient condi- 
tion of many knowable entities. Some of them seem to hold, 
further, that many entities need not be in any relation whatso- 
ever. They are, thus, ontological pluralists. Now, relation is 
the fundamental form or category of all knowing. Nothing can 
exist as a knowable entity out of all relation. The crucial 
question in regard to the relation of knowing and being is this— 
can any knowable being be regarded as independent of all relation 
and yet be in the relation of knowledge? Is there any so-called 
relation of independence which makes no sort of conceivable 
difference to the terms related? Does a relation of absolute 
independence mean anything in science and philosophy? It 
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seems to me that to state these questions is to call for negative 
answers, and that the dogma of purely external relations is one 
that has no meaning in a world of intelligible experience. I 
propose to examine Mr. Perry’s elaborate argument on these 
points. 

Mr. Perry states:' ‘Independence is not non-relation’ (p. 
113). ‘Independence is the total absence of dependence in the 
senses enumerated above’ (p. 117); namely, relation, whole-part, 
part-whole, thing-attribute, attribute-thing, causation, reci- 
procity, implying, being implied (Part II, Meanings of the Term 
Dependence) ‘Independence itself is not a relation but the ab- 
sence of a certain type of relation.’ ‘Hence independence itself 
does not define anything’ (p. 117). After careful study of Mr. 
Perry’s paper I have reached the conclusion that the last state- 
ment is true of his whole discussion of the meaning of inde- 
pendence in a more literal sense than he intended, and that the 
neo-realistic theory of independence is incapable of defining 
anything, except in terms of bare negation. If independence is 
the total absence of dependence in a specific number of senses, 
and if relation is a kind of dependence, then independence must 
be the absence of all relation. (I assume that when a philosopher 
says that Relation is a kind of dependence he means all relation. 
If he does not mean this he should say what he does mean.) 
But Mr. Perry says that independence is not non-relation. It is 
only the absence of a certain type of relation. He has previously 
asserted simpliciter that it is the absence of relation. How can 
independence be both ‘absence of relation’ and ‘not non-rela- 
tion’? I think we have here the fallacy of ‘equivocation’ and 
the error of ‘pseudo-simplicity’ of which Mr. Perry so tri- 
umphantly convicts idealists. Indeed, in his vague and shifting 
treatment of independence, relation, and dependence I think 
he is guilty of the error of ‘indefinite potentiality.’ Realism, 
he says, defines dependence as a peculiar kind of relation (p. 115) 
although relation has already been enumerated as a kind of 
dependence. And yet there are non-dependent relations (p. 117 
et al.). Further on we are told that ‘Independence is not a 


1“ A Realistic Theory of Independence,” in The New Realism, pp. 99-150. 
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question of relation or non-relation, but of the presence or absence 
in any given case of a certain type of relation. Entities are 
independent unless they are proved dependent’ (p. 122). In 
short, without any positive definition of independence or relation, 
and, indeed without a consistent usage of these terms, Perry 
assumes pluralism. Independence is a relation but not a rela- © 
tion of dependence. Certainly independence is not dependence, 
but what in heaven’s name is it? 

Mr. Perry says that being known is not a relation of depend- 
ence. This means that ‘reality . . . is capable of sustaining the 
relation which constitutes knowledge, while at the same time sus- 
taining that relation only accidentally’ (p. 117). One would 
like to know just what ‘accidentally’ means here. Mr. Perry 
states that realism does not deny that, when a part of reality @ 
enters into the knowledge relation, it acquires that relation and 
is accordingly different by so much, but denies only that this 
added relation is necessary to a as already constituted. Thus 
when a is known, it is a itself, as constituted without knowledge, 
that is independent of that circumstance. The new complex 
Known-a is of course dependent on knowledge as one of its parts. 
In short, our realist knows that reality as unknown is entirely 
unaffected by knowledge, and when it becomes known and is 
thus modified by being known, he knows that reality-modified- 
by-knowledge does not involve any alteration in the original un- 
known reality. One who asserts that unknown reality is un- 
affected by being known is on safe footing. He has uttered a 
solemn platitude that is without further consequence. Certainly 
what is unknown is unpolluted by knowledge. All that can be 
positively affirmed about this sacrosanct ‘reality’ is that, if 
there be a reality independent of knowledge, then that reality is 
independent of knowledge. When our realist essays by one 
jot or tittle to define what this mysterious reality is, he has by a 
path unrevealed to other men crossed the divide between the 
known and the unknown. He has no logical or empirical ground 
for attempting to define the relation of the unknown and thus 
independent reality to known and thus dependent reality. He 
cannot tell us what the relation is between a thing as known and 
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not-known or how one could possibly determine such a relation. 

Mr. Perry makes a show of being critical and of avoiding a 
begging of the question by stating that “‘simple entities depend 
on no relation.”’ In fact he simply begs the whole question by 
taking his own definition of a simple entity to represent the 
ultimate stuff of a large part of reality. 

No objective idealist, so far as I know, denies that physical 
complexes exist independent of human consciousness. But this 
assertion has significance only in so far as the nature of our 
knowledge of physical things and of consciousness in the concrete 
leads logically to the assertion that the nature of physical things 
is such that they must exist in the totality of experience inde- 
pendent of their presence immediately in or to a finite conscious- 
ness. Every kind of relation is, as matter of rational discourse, 
cognized relation. The law of gravitation symbolizes a system 
of connections in the texture of physical actuality. This system 
must, if the law be true, exist independently of our acts of think- 
ing it. Nevertheless, the law of gravitation does not exist as 
such in the physical world. Such a reification of concepts is not 
implied in the truth of science, although the realism of some neo- 
realists seems to consist in just this reification. Any true system 
of relations in science must have its empirical basis in the actual 
physical order, independent of the individual thinker. This is 
precisely what is meant by a scientific truth. But the texture 
of relationships which gives to the contents of individual experi- 
ences objectivity as elements in the logically articulated complex 
of reality, is none the less the discovery of thought in its over- 
individual function. Through this universalizing function of 
thought the systematic interconnectedness of the real gets known. 
Relation is at once the fundamental category of knowledge and 
fundamental to the structure of reality. In this respect knowing 
and being are identical in character. Thus far Hegel was right 
in his assertion of the oneness of cognitive thinking and reality. 
Mind comes to know itself as rational in the very process by 
which it discovers progressively the organized or systematic 
wholeness of experience. Experience is of reality, since the latter 
is mind writ large—mind expanded into a universe; and knowl- 
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edge, as the counterpart of this, is the self-expansion of mind into 
harmony with its universe. The common and persistent error 
of English or ‘psychological’ idealism and of its realistic critics 
is the initial assumption that the knowing self is a self-enclosed 
particular. (For the pathetic form of this fallacy see Mathew 
Arnold’s poem ‘‘To Marguerite.”’) 

All objects of genuine knowledge are terms-in-relation. The 
one is meaningless without the other. Relations must relate 
something, and terms without relations are like the grin without 
the cat. Absolutely external relations do not relate anything. 
Taken literally and logically the dogma of external relations 
would make knowledge the subjective dream of a solipsistic 
thinker. Of course there is an indefinite variety of degrees in 
the internality of relationships. A relation that from one stand- 
point is internal may be from another standpoint quite external. 
A man, for example, is not quite the same man before and after 
becoming a husband or father, although these relations may make 
no practical difference in him as an art critic, a wearer of neckties, 
oragolf-player. Toargue that, for example, because the fact that 
I have become a golfer does not affect my taste in neckties or sea- 
food, therefore relations are-external is beside the mark. The 
internality of relations means that all significant relations consti- 
tute the individual relata members in a more significant whole or 
individual system. It does not follow that he who maintains 
the theory that all significant relations are internal to a system of 
some sort should be able forthwith to produce the absolute 
system and display the relation between his own necktie and 
the errors of neo-realism, for example. This sort of argumenta- 
tion is simply the appeal to ignorance. Equally preposterous 
is it to say that if truth is an organic whole then we cannot know 
that anything is true until we know the absolute. The ulti- 
mately true may be the whole, which yet in a developing reality 
leaves free play for error and ignorance, and, on the other hand, 
sustains the adequacy of our partial knowledge. 

A logical ‘simple’ so-called, no more subsists on its own feet 
than a cell, an atom, or an electron, has significant reality out of 
relation to the complex in which it is anelement. To argue that, 
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since by analysis we may arrive at simples that are not further 
analyzable in a certain scientific or philosophical connection of 
aims, therefore these simples are absolutely independent plural- 
istic entities is to forget that the very process and results of 
analysis have meaning only with reference to the implied synthe- 
sis, which is always the logical complement of analysis. 

The assertion, that entities exist antecedently to their being 
known as matter of experience, legitimately means that such 
existence is logically inferrible from some content of experience. 
It may also mean that the entities in question may subsequently 
become actual contents of experience. Reality is not equivalent 
to experience. It must include logically derived factors which 
support or complete experience. In general terms, reality is the 
self-coherent whole which is logically implied in that part of 
itself which constitutes the immediate content of experience. 
Reality as systematic totality is the complete fulfilment of what 
experience means. Tosay that entities exist entirely independent 
of the cognitive relation would be to assert that one can mean 
something relevant and significant without saying what one 
means. To say that a thing exists is to say what it is, or it is to 
say nothing. But to assert in any degree what a thing is, is to 
admit the relation of the thing in question to the process of know- 
ing. The denial of this principle is the assertion that one knows 
a thing to be what it is known to be absolutely out of relation 
to its being known. 

That entities may exist independently of their being known is 
true but irrelevant. Until such entities come within the sphere of 
knowledge they are for science and philosophy non-entities. On 
the other hand, if our acts of knowing considered as events in our 
individual life-histories created the objects of knowledge there 
would be no valid distinction between error and illusion on the 
one hand, and truth and reality on the other hand. But the 
very independence that an object of knowledge may have of 
the intellectual contingencies of finite minds is a rationally valid 
proposition which can obtain only in a universe that is a sys- 
tematic or organized totality of knowable objects and knowing 
subjects in functional interrelation. The knower is, gua knower, 
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over-individual and rational. In this over-individuality of mind 
consists the ground of its harmony with its objects of knowledge. 
Truth is the over-individual awareness of the interconnectedness 
of the elements of reality. Minds transcend their supposed 
self-enclosed particularity in thus apprehending the objective 
interrelatedness of the real. Truth involves a relation of two- 
sided dependence. Mind, as knowing, is dependent for the 
truth of its judgments on the actual interrelationships of things; 
these interrelationships are precisely the characteristics of reality 
which imply mind, since thereby they become objects of intelligent 
awareness and reaction. Mind,as knower, functions just by virtue 
of being a reflective centre of actual relationships. Truth is thus 
a function of two interdependent factors—mind, for which rela- 
tions are true, and the world which is the actual system of related 
elements progressively apprehended by mind. Truth is mind 
organizing itself by grasping the interrelationships of things. 
Truth is thus a principal form of the process of self-realization 
by self-expansion into a more universal whole which is the very 
meaning of mind. From the converse standpoint, truth is the 
coming to systematic awareness in individual centres of the 
objective interrelationships of the real. Truth’s goal is the 
organic whole which transcends the particular thinker by uniting 
him with the living system of reality. Knowledge, the awareness 
of reality as consisting of things in relation, is a function of the 
whole operating in individuated centres. By virtue of this 
function, these centres transcend their existential particularity. 
The mental or logical subsistence of truth is the symbolic expres- 
sion of the contexture of reality. In knowing, the mind is in 
active relation with those elements of experience which are not 
themselves cases of awareness but objects thereof. 

A raw unmediated content of experience is neither true nor 
real. Knowledge of reality is to be found through the develop- 
ment of the system of relations, by which seemingly isolated 
contents are seen to be elements in an objective totality. The 
category of relation is fundamental. Thing, substance, cause, 
quality, and so forth, are modes of relation. Nothing can exist 
in a knowable universe out of relation; and no relation has mean- 
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ing and validity apart from the indiscerptible unity-in-duality of 
thought and its objects. Truth is the integrated awareness of 
the systematic togetherness of things. 

The neo-realist asserts that the truths of logic and mathematics 
must subsist independently of any thinker. Otherwise they 
must be created by every one in thinking them and destroyed 
when one does not think them. And, of course, since there is 
no whole of truth and no universal thinker, these truths are an 
aggregate of subsisting entities (but without means of sub- 
sistence!). His argument is an imperfect disjunction. He 
simply omits the third and most plausible alternative. The 
finite mind in thinking truly discovers the truths contained in its 
judgments. It does not make them out of whole cloth. In thus 
discovering the truths of reason or a priori truths, the activity 
of the finite mind is determined by its conformity to the struc- 
tural principles of the universal or overindividual reason. These 
truths are the formal and universal conditions of rational think- 
ing. If one wills to think truly one thereby accepts the deter- 
mination of one’s individual thinking by these principles. To 
deny them is to deny the rational will in the same instant that 
one affirms it by setting out to think at all. With Mr. Royce, one 
may say that these truths express the absolute nature of the will 
as rational. This rational will must be the systematic whole of 
which our logical and mathematical truths are partial expressions. 
It is the cosmical will-reason with which our finite intelligences 
are in harmony in so far as we think truly. In place of a plural- 
istic aggregate of logical but non-mental subsistences or logical 
atoms, which are an aggregate for no thinker since no finite 
thinker knows the aggregate, and, consequently many of which 
truths are true for no whole whereas truth for us men consists 
in actual judgments, I would put the hypothesis of a Universal 
Systematic Intelligence or World-Reason whose structure is 
embodied in the actual world of experience and progressively 
repeated in the rational activities of finite intelligences. The 
progressive discovery of a harmony between the determinations 
of logical thinking in finite minds and the structure of the 
empirical world-order justifies the assumption that the two orders 
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have a common root. The relations between non-mental 
actualities in the empirical process of things are found to be in 
partial and ever-growing accord with the structural character of 
thought. 

A good deal of confusion still prevails in regard to the relation 
of particular facts of experience to percipients. Admitting 
that there is much justice in Mr. Montague’s charge! that many 
idealists are guilty of a fallacy in passing from the use of the 
words ‘ idea’ and ‘ experience ’ (which denote primarily processes 
of consciousness) as denoting the objects of consciousness, to the 
assumption that all such objects must be conscious processes, 
the controversy is not thereby settled in favor of the view that 
perceived objects exist just as they are perceived out of all 
relation to percipients. It would be superfluous to repeat here 
the well-worn arguments from the variableness of perception, 
from illusions, and so forth. Mr. Bertrand Russell agrees that 
‘sense data’ are not independent of percipients.? Since, then, 
physical things are inferred from the character of the sensory 
data the former are not independent of the total system or 
organic complex of which experience is the actual living centre. 
There must be continuity of sensory data with non-experienced 
reality, and the latter is a logical structure whose function is to 
fill out and complete the significance of experienced content. 
No satisfactory answer can be found to the question, regarding 
the relation of facts which are not conscious process to the knowl- 
edge of these facts, unless one recognizes that non-conscious facts 
and the knowledge thereof are reciprocally conditioning elements 
in an organized totality for which the least misleading name is 
the system of actual and possible experience. Physical facts, 
then, exist independently of the existence of particular finite 
minds, but not independent of the system of experience in which 
physical fact and finite mind are integral and interrelated 
elements. 

Starting from sensory data we construct, for various purposes, 
(and the construction varies with the purpose) conventional 


1 The New Realism, pp. 256-262. 
2 B. Russell, The Problems of Philosophy, 
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objects or ‘facts.’ These are useful supplementations or enlarge- 
ments of the data, not ontological substitutes therefor. The 
only world with which we are concerned is the world of expe- 
rienced and experienceable fact shot through by the general 
structural relations which constitute its intelligibility. In 
this world, independent existence means now, that is, without 
reference to time, public or common perceivableness, and, with 
reference to time, continuous perceivableness. A ‘real’ fact 
is a more or less conventionalized group of sense qualities that 
are perceived under normal conditions by normal percipients. 
Take the hackneyed illustration of the straight stick which 
appears bent in the water. We say that the ‘real’ stick is 
straight and that it ‘appears’ bent. In truth, the visual stick 
as seen in the water is really bent. But practically the most 
important aspects of the stick are the tactual stick which con- 
tinues to feel straight in the water in association with the visual 
stick as seen out of water. So for practical and social purposes 
we treat the latter as the real stick and explain the bentness as 
due to optical aberrations of water in comparison with air as a 
standard medium. Theoretically we might regard water as the 
standard medium and explain the visual straightness in air and 
the tactual straightness as aberrations, but, practically such a 
procedure would cause great inconvenience. The ‘real’ object 
of common sense is a conventionalized grouping of sense-qualities 
with reference to codperative action and thought. The objective 
and independent fact is such only in a relative and special sense 
determined by social experience and aims. From the stand- 
point of philosophical totality of view there can be no absolutely 
independent facts out of all relation to other facts or themselves 
devoid of relational structure. The thing is a thing only in the 
sense of being a grouping of qualities known and operative in 
certain specific relations in the total system of reality. 


Joseru A. LEIGHTON. 
THe Onto STATE UNIVERSITY. 








HOCKING’S PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION: AN EMPIR- 
ICAL DEVELOPMENT OF ABSOLUTISM. 


N spite of the many and generally appreciative notices of 
Professor W. E. Hocking’s recently published volume! which 
have appeared, there must be many readers of the book itself 
who will regret the fact that certain of its doctrines and argu- 
ments, which are of the very greatest philosophical interest, 
have, for the most part, been passed over by the reviewers with 
scarcely a word of comment. It may not be altogether inappro- 
priate, therefore, for one whose own philosophical creed is far 
from identical with that of the author under consideration to 
suggest special examination of certain features of the book, 
which, as it seems to him, ought to secure for it a permanent 
place in the history of modern philosophy. 

The historical significance of the philosophy before us can be 
best indicated, perhaps, by calling attention to its relation to the 
elemental types of idealism, meaning by that term for the present 
the interpretation of physical reality as being essentially idea. 
These elemental forms of idealism are three: the mystical, the 
logical, and the psychological. According to mystical idealism, 
the things of the physical world are not realities but mere ideas, 
illusory appearances in the finite mind. This dogma is due to 
the suggestion which comes from the more extreme mystical 
experiences, in which, because of the concentration of attention 
upon the religious object, the physical environment lapses from 
consciousness, so that the religious object alone seems to be real. 
The earliest idealists of India were probably of this type, and in 
the history of European thought we find it best illustrated, per- 
haps, in Meister Eckhart. In logical idealism, the physical 
object is declared to be, in so far as it is real, identical with the 
logical idea, the abstract universal. This dogma is due to the 
suggestion which comes from the fact that in judgment the object 
(subject-matter) is represented by a logical idea (predicate). 


1 The Meaning of God in Human Experience, New Haven, 1912. 
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The functional equivalence of subject and predicate for the pur- 
poses underlying the judgment is taken as an ontological identity 
of the thing judged about and the abstract idea used to represent 
it; and so the reality of the thing is assumed to be the absolute 
idea, i. e., the absolutely satisfactory idea. Of this logical 
idealism Plato is our classical representative. The third ele- 
mental type of idealism, the psychological, is due to a suggestion 
which easily occurs in connection with the beginning of psycho- 
logical study. The objects of illusory and hallucinatory experi- 
ence and of erroneous thought are commonly shown by further 
experience to have been unreal. But they did have an existence 
of some sort; they were the temporary objects of the individual 
subject because of the conscious activity of that subject. And 
so attention is called to the relation of the object to the subject 
in conjunction with the fact of the dependence of these par- 
ticular unreal objects upon the subject. But attention is also 
likely to be called—in the study of psychology, if not otherwise— 
to the similarity between the relation of illusory objects and that 
of all experienced objects to the same subject. Hence it is 
suggested that all objects are alike dependent for their existence 
upon their being experienced or thought of by some subject. 
The result is the dogma of psychological idealism, typically 
represented by Berkeley. Of these three elemental types of 
idealism, the logical is objective, but abstract; the psychological 
is concrete, but subjective; while the mystical may be said to 
have been not only subjective, but, in a sense, abstract; for it 
the physical is not real, even in the relation in which it appears. 

Now it is the distinctive characteristic of Hocking’s idealism 
that what it attempts is virtually a synthesis of all three ele- 
mental forms of idealism, the mystical, the logical, and the 
psychological. Up to the present, modern idealism in its most 
typical form has been a combination of logical with psychological 
idealism. The physical object is regarded as the combination 
of the universal or logical idea with the particular or psychological 
idea. Of this logical-psychological idealism the most char- 
acteristic variety is the monistic type, represented by Hegel. 
It is absolute idealism in its modern, as opposed to the ancient, 
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Platonic form. It views ultimate reality as the Absolute Idea, 
not the abstract but the Concrete Universal, the unity of all 
reality and rational thought in one completely experienced, 
completely rational thought-system. To this logical-psycho- 
logical idealism in its Hegelian form Hocking would add the 
missing element, viz., the idealism of the mystic. Thus he would 
bring to absolute idealism the much-needed support of verifica- 
tion, real or supposed, in the mystical experience, and at the same 
time would teach the idealist to worship his ‘‘ Absolute.” 

But Professor Hocking does not leave this interesting philo- 
sophical system without further argument in its support. When 
the different steps in the supporting train of thought are viewed 
together they are seen to constitute an ingenious dialectic, 
leading from ordinary naturalism to a “realism of the Absolute,” 
essentially identical with absolute idealism, especially as con- 
cerns its doctrine of the physical object. The dialectic is as 
follows: The original thesis is natrual realism, to which an 
antithesis is found in subjective idealism. These are synthesized 
in the idea of awareness, more or less immediate, of some other 
mind. This is then taken as the thesis of a new dialectical move- 
ment. The antithesis is found in the fact that we are empirical 
knowers, and the synthesis in the idea of an Absolute Knower, 
creating the finite self and its object in one and the same act of 
knowledge. This involves a realistic view of the religious object, 
the Absolute, but an idealistic interpretation of the physical 
world. 

Now concerning this dialectic it is to be said that, granting the 
original thesis and antithesis, all the rest necessarily follows, the 
second antithetical consideration, that we are all empirical 
knowers, being evident beyond dispute. If it be true, as natural 
realism maintains, that in sense-perception we each have imme- 
diate awareness of one and the same single object, the qualities 
of which, primary and secondary, do not depend for their 
existence upon our individual experiencing of them; and if it be 
also true, as subjective idealism contends, that we each of us 
construct the object in perceiving it, it necessarily follows that 
different finite subjects have mutually penetrating experiences. 
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A perceives a content of B’s mind; through his own thought- 
activity he constructs an experienced object, and this identical 
object B also constructs in perceiving it. But this applies only 
in so far as one is active in the process of perception; if one were 
a mere passive recipient of the contents of perception, the argu- 
ment would not hold; sense-materials given ab extra to separate 
individual subjects would not be one and the same object im- 
mediately present in different minds. And yet this is just what 
we find to be the case; we are empirical knowers; the materials 
of perception are given to us and passively received by us. How 
then can the thesis (awareness of other mind in the immediate 
awareness of its object) and the antithesis (receptivity in per- 
ception) both be true? This can only be if the apparent passivity 
of empirical knowledge be interpreted as the activity of an 
absolute mind, who is also active in the thought-activity of 
each and every mind of whose objects I am immediately con- 
scious. On this view, then, the other mind of which I am con- 
scious in my knowledge of the physical world, is not the mind of 
my finite neighbor, but the Absolute Mind, the All-Knower and 
All-Creator. 

If now our interpretation of Hocking’s thought at this point is 
correct, we not only can, but, as has already been said, we must 
agree with him in his conclusion, provided we have already 
admitted the original thesis and antithesis. But are we intel- 
lectually justified in granting him this initial advantage? On 
the contrary, we would claim that, as a matter of fact, both the 
thesis and the antithesis, both natural realism and subjective 
idealism, are not simply inadequate and in need of supplementa- 
tion in the course of the ensuing dialectic; they are open to 
more serious objection. It is often supposed that one must 
accept either natural realism or subjective idealism, but that to 
accept the one is to reject the other. Hocking, as we have seen, 
accepts them both, and out of the apparent contradiction be- 
tween them develops his dialectic. In our opinion, however, of 
these supposed alternatives we should accept neither. There is 
a third possibility, by means of which we may avoid the natural 
error of the one without falling into the sophisticated absurdity 
of the other. 
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It is not our primary concern here to expound this other view, 
but rather to discuss that of the author before us; and yet, for 
the sake of clearness and to avoid dogmatism at this point, some 
indication of the nature of our own position must be offered, 
as well as some reference to the untenable features of natural 
realism and subjective idealism. Natural realism is, in its doc- 
trine of secondary qualities, a mere dogma, untenable on critical 
grounds. Not only is it true that for no legitimate human pur- 
pose, practical or theoretical, is it necessary to assume the exist- 
ence of colors, sounds, and other sense-qualities when they are 
not being sensed: the facts of illusion and other variations in 
sense-qualities due to subjective causes make the doctrine of 
the independent existence of all secondary qualities so absurd 
as to be practically inconceivable, while to contend that only 
some of these qualities exist independently is to take refuge in 
arbitrary assertion in order to hide the break-down of a definite 
theory. Subjective idealism, on the other hand, falls into the 
opposite error of supposing that because the mind is active in 
perception it must be supposed to construct that which is per- 
ceived, in the very act of perceiving it—a view often supported 
by the fallacious argument from the “egocentric predicament.” 
In distinction from both of these extreme views, another theory 
may be suggested. For practical and scientific purposes we 
must suppose as a minimum of independent physical reality a 
definite quantity of physical energy existing in certain relations, 
and changing in the ways described in the laws of the physical 
sciences. These primary qualities and relations are not only 
the minimum that may be insisted upon as independently real, 
if we are to think of the universe as an orderly system; they are 
also the maximum that must be insisted upon. Let us, then, 
suppose that the secondary or sense-qualities are products of 
sense-activity, a creative psychical activity which has been 
inherited from the animal ancestors of the race as an exceedingly 
useful variation, enabling the living organism to adjust itself to 
its physical environment. These sense-qualities would be data 
for thought, indeed, but products of sense. A little reflection 
will show that this view can be so developed as to provide a 
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theory of physical reality and of perception free from the objec- 
tionable features of both natural realism and subjective idealism, 
and retaining the valid elements of each. This means, however, 
that the whole dialectical argument for absolute idealism founded 
upon the contradiction between these two views falls to the 
ground. 

Our author has not, however, left his position without further 
support. In fact, each successive thesis is supported by an 
appeal to intuition and the cognitive value of feeling. The first 
thesis, natural realism with its doctrine of the independent 
existence of secondary qualities, is supported by citing with 
approval Fechner’s intuitive certainty that this ‘“‘day-view”’ of 
the world must be the true one, rather than the “night-view,”’ 
according to which it would be, in its independent reality, destitute 
of all the colors, sounds, and other sense-qualities perceived by 
man. The first synthesis, or second thesis, the doctrine of the 
immediate awareness of other mind, is supported by reference to 
the analogous fact of the increased measure of intuitive under- 
standing of other persons possible in and through sympathy and 
love. The final synthesis, that ‘‘ Realism of the Absolute—not far 
removed from Absolute Idealism,’”’ is supported by appeal to 
the mystical consciousness. The certitude of religious feeling 
is regarded as the consummation of that intuitive knowledge 
of the Absolute which is the possession of every human experienc- 
ing subject. 

We are here at the point of transition from Hocking’s idealism 
to his realism. When we come to his ultimate metaphysics we 
find him an idealist with reference to the physical object and a 
realist with reference to the religious Object. Beginning as a 
realist, and claiming to find the physical world unreal, he takes 
refuge in the reality of God. Speaking ultimately, ‘‘ Because 
the world is not, God is.’ But this appeal to intuition as a 
support for his mystical absolute idealism is not, in our opinion, 
so important as is the use he makes of it in finding a foundation 
for religious realism. The present writer would agree that, upon 
the basis of religious experience at its best, the assertion that the 
object of religious dependence exists, is justified; but he would 
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couple this assertion of the existence of the religious Object 
with the claim, upon an analogous basis, that physical objects 
exist. To say, “Because the world is, God is,”” may be admitted 
to be, as our author would claim, to dogmatize overmuch and to 
offer for religious belief an inadequate defense; but to say, as he 
himself does, ‘‘Because the world is not, God is,” must be 
regarded as a virtual, though unintentional, betrayal of religion 
to its enemies. Even when the “is not” is interpreted as mean- 
ing “is dependent upon consciousness for its existence,’’ it still 
involves the giving of an unsound reason for a sound position. 
It preserves the fallacious dogma of subjective idealism. Phys- 
ical realism and religious realism belong together; for reasons 
similar to those we have for affirming the existence of physical 
objects, a person of adequate religious experience is entitled, we 
would contend, to affirm the existence of God. The idealist who 
says, “‘God is real, and the world is mere idea,” is no more 
rational than the materialist, who says, ‘“‘The world is real, and 
God is a mere idea.’’ God and the world are both real. If it 
must be maintained that God created the world, this creation 
must be conceived realistically, not idealistically. We are to 
believe that God is, neither because we believe that the world is 
not, nor because we believe that it is, primarily. The world is, 
and God is; both statements hold for similar good and sufficient. 
empirical reasons. 

Hocking’s religious realism can be dissociated, however—at 
least in its innermost essence—from his physical idealism; and 
it is in connection with this religious realism, we take it, that he 
has made his most permanent and important contribution to the 
philosophy of religion. At any rate, this realistic feature of the 
philosophy before us deserves our careful examination. It is to 
be taken as one of many expressions of a rapidly growing and 
deeply significant movement within contemporary philosophy— 
the new intuitionism, as we may call it. Unlike the older intui- 
tionism, which was mainly interested in “rational intuition,” 
this newer movement is an empirical intuitionism; it consists 
in the claim that in normal human experience there is an imme- 
diate awareness of independently existing objects, qualities, 
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relations, and values. The new realism, with its somewhat 
over-zealous insistence upon the independent existence of primary 
and secondary qualities and relations, and that in large measure as 
immediately experienced; the combination of empirical intui- 
tionism and neo-vitalism so brilliantly expounded by Bergson; 
the new ethical intuitionism, with its doctrine of the intuitive 
appreciation, in experience, of the good which is the true end of 
moral action—these together with what may be called the new 
mysticism, or, more broadly, the new realism in religion, are 
probably the most important expressions of this vitalizing current 
in present-day philosophy. 

Of the application of this new intuitionistic or realistic way of 
thinking in the field of religion, certainly no more adequate or 
striking illustration is to be found in the literature of the day 
than Professor Hocking’s exposition, in the pages before us, of 
“‘the meaning of God in human experience.”’ It would almost 
seem as if he had taken his cue from such intimate social experi- 
ences as human sympathy and love: the quickening of apprecia- 
tion and intuitive understanding in and through the heightening 
of feeling calls attention to the cognitive value of feeling in gen- 
eral. “All positive feeling . . . reaches its terminus in knowl- 
edge. All feeling means to install some experience which is 
essentially cognitive: it is idea-apart-from-its-object tending to 
become idea-in-presence-of-its-object, which is ‘cognizance,’ or 
experiential knowledge.”” Hence the endorsement of Fechner’s 
appeal to feeling for the support of natural realism, and the 
evident willingness to take as nearly as possible at face-value 
the characteristic affirmations of the religious mystic. 

Now this recourse to intuition and feeling is doubtless proving 
itself a fructifying influence in contemporary thought; but there 
is constant danger of its leading to unduly dogmatic affirmations 
and incompletely scientific modes of thought. There is a wel- 
come awaiting the new intuitionism, if only it shows that it can 
be sufficiently critical. Like its methodological opposite, prag- 
matism, intuitionism may easily be so uncritical as to fall short 
of scientific procedure. There is no absolute chasm, such as 
Bergson seems to think exists, between intuition and analysis. 
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What he regards as intuitive insight is often simply the occurrence 
of an hypothesis to the mind after the discovery of the data in 
the light of which it is sufficiently verified. As the scientifically- 
minded find the end and consummation of their working hy- 
potheses in the intuitive certitude of the verifying experience— 
not a mere satisfaction of the passing purpose, but an illumination 
of the knowing mind—so also do the scientifically-minded recog- 
nize the universal propriety and in general the theoretical neces- 
sity of further practical tests of our intuitive certainties. Intui- 
tionism and pragmatism are insufficiently critical so long as they 
fall short of satisfying the canons of scientific verification, and 
each becomes more critical and scientific in proportion as it is 
supplemented by the other. Nor will a merely “negative prag- 
matism,’’ which Professor Hocking endorses, render intuitionism 
adequately critical. On the contrary, not even negative prag- 
matism is valid, unless some sort of positive pragmatism is also 
true. Of course we cannot be critical and say, ‘ Whatever 
works, is true;’’ but neither are we warranted in saying, “That 
which does not work, is not true,”’ unless it is also true that there 
is some positive relation between working and truth, some kind 
of working which is a criterion of truth. When pragmatism is 
critical and scientific, what it really means is that truth is repre- 
sentation of reality by idea, of subject by predicate, sufficient 
(positively and negatively) for whatever purposes ought to be 
considered in making the judgment, the purpose of the scientist 
being included. Or, in other words, truth is representation of 
reality sufficient for all purposes—practically speaking, of course. 
On the other hand, from this point of view intuitive certainty 
with reference to any judgment is the feeling that the judgment 
represents the reality in a way not needing to be changed, save 
by way of supplementation, 7. e., not needing to be cancelled, 
for any legitimate purpose whatsoever. In other words, intuitive 
certainty is the feeling that the representation of reality in ques- 
tion will work for each and every legitimate, pertinent purpose. 
A critical and scientific intuitive certainty is such a feeling, 
arrived at in the way prescribed by the principles of induction; 
in other words, it is the certainty of scientific verification. All 
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of which amounts to saying that a scientific critical intuition- 
ism and a scientific critical pragmatism are one and the same 
methodology. 

Let us now examine Hocking’s intuitionism, as seen in the 
support of his provisional realism in the interpretation of nature 
and his absolute realism in religion. 

With respect to the natural realism, the procedure adopted is 
peculiar. At first, as with Fechner, intuitive awareness of an 
independent Nature, with all its secondary as well as primary 
qualities, is accepted as valid. Then, because of certain contra- 
dictions which appear in this view, the whole idea of an inde- 
pendent Nature is summarily rejected. It is assumed throughout 
that all elements of Nature-as-perceived must stand or fall 
together, and upon the dialectical imagination is imposed the 
burden of conceiving how this total world of Nature-as-perceived 
can at the same be and not be independently real. As against 
this, in correction of the original intuition of natural realism, 
we would again suggest the critical realism which, by explaining 
some of the qualities of the physical object as independently real 
and others as dependent upon its being sensed, would obviate 
self-contradiction and the necessity of the dialectic of absolute 
idealism. 

Our examination of the intuitional support adduced for re- 
ligious realism must needs be more extended. Our author pre- 
pares for this appeal to intuition by setting forth a revised version 
of the ancient ontological argument. All other theistic argu- 
ments he rejects as futile; in idealistic fashion he declares: ‘It is 
some leap from idea to reality that constitutes the essential move- 
ment of the mind to God. . . . The ontological argument is the 

only proof of God.”” Inasmuch as the author regards this point 
as of crucial importance, it will be well for us to compare his 
version of the argument with its most important historic forms. 
It is important to recall that the ontological argument has always 
involved a dilemma. It might start with the idea of a perfect 
being, which was easily identified with God, but which could not 
be proved to be really existent, save on the assumption of mediz- 
val Platonism that the universal, which, to us, is abstract, is 
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the true reality. On the other hand, instead of the idea of a 
perfect being, the idea of a being “a greater than which does not 
exist” might be taken as the starting-point. In this case it was 
easily shown that such a being really existed, but it could not 
be readily shown that this being was what religion means by 
God. Strictly considered, the one argument, that a perfect 
being is a being, and so exists, was mere dogma, the most glaring 
possible example of begging the question; the other, that the 
greatest existing being exists, was the most trifling of propositions, 
a mere truism. 

The former method—reasoning from the abstract universal to 
real existence—was the course pursued by Anselm. In Descartes 
we find it radically altered by being combined with the causal 
argument—a telling tribute to the rising prestige of the em- 
pirical procedure. Nowadays the common philosophical attitude 
toward this argument is well represented by Simmel, who defines 
God as personal and of absolutely ideal character, but who then 
has to admit, ‘‘We know what God is, but not that he is;” or 
by the reviewer of a recent exposition, from a liberal point of 
view, of ‘‘the Christian doctrine of God,”” who admits that this 
picture of God is one to which we feel no moral repugnance, but 
who hastens to add that one most important attribute has been 
omitted from the sketch, viz., the attribute of non-existence. 

The other course, which may be thought of as a modified 
ontological argument, starting from the idea of Absolute Reality 
and assuming its existence forthwith, trusting to philosophical 
considerations or mystical intuition to lead to its identification 
with God, has had a more honorable history. It is involved in 
Spinoza’s philosophy of substance and in Leibnitz’s idea of the 
highest monad, but it is Hegel whom we must regard as its clas- 
sical exponent. Starting with the reality of concrete experience, 
he finds in the concept of Being the most fundamental category 
involved in its interpretation. Then, finally, claiming to have 
shown by means of his dialectical logic that experienced Being 
must be interpreted ultimately as Absolute Spirit (and so, as 
God), he is able to turn about and say that whatever else this 
Absolute may be, it at least is. Instead of Anselm's mere 
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universal in abstraction from all particularity, and instead of the 
abstract particulars of Anselm’s nominalist critics, Hegel claims 
that Reality is the ‘Concrete Universal,” the Absolute Idea 
which includes all the particularity of immediate experience, and 
from which, of course, concrete existence can be readily deduced. 

Hocking’s ontological argument is essentially Hegelian as 
compared with the Anselmic, and yet it goes far beyond the 
thought of Hegel. Not only is there a large measure of originality 
in the dialectic, which proceeds from totality to spiritual unity, 
from reality as a whole, or the ‘whole-idea,’ to other mind as 
Absolute Creative Spirit; what is more important for our present 
purpose is the way in which the good work of Hegel is carried 
further in the transferring of the ontological argument from its 
former purely apriori to its true empirical basis. God must be 
discovered in experience, he claims. ‘No proof of God can be 
deductive. . . . The ontological argument in its true form is a 
report of experience.” The procedure is briefly as follows: 
There are some ideas which we never could have had without 
having first had an experience of the realities of which they are 
the ideas. For example, we could never have had any idea of the 
world, or of self, or of other mind, if we had never had an experi- 
ence in which there was an intuitive awareness, a feeling of being 
in the presence of the world as a whole, or an immediate awareness 
of the presence of the self as a whole in our conscious states, or 
of the presence of other mind as a whole in our experience of 
not being alone in knowing the world, our intuitive awareness 
that our fragmentary experiences of nature are phases of one 
and the same real world; in other words, the idea of a social 
experience would not be possible unless such an experience were 
actual. Indeed, we could never have had the idea of Reality as 
a Whole, if we had not first had an intuitive awareness or feeling 
of the presence of Reality as a Whole. In fact this is an experi- 
ence prior to the distinct consciousness of the world, or of self, 
or of other mind, as such; the most primitive intuition of the 
infant consciousness is this feeling of the presence of Reality as a 
Whole. Ultimately—so it is claimed—we know that the world 
and self and other mind are all real, because we know that the 
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Whole is real; and we know this, because we have experienced the 
Whole, we have felt its presence. 

Now this most primitive and fundamental of all intuitions, the 
intuition of the Whole, is the essential thing, it is claimed, in the 
religious experience of the mystic. The religious mystic is the 
individual whose specialty is the return from consciousness of 
the parts to consciousness of the Whole. This consciousness is 
the essence of worship, and it is for this that the mystic seeks 
solitude and detachment from all particular things and persons. 
From the idea of the religious object, then, from the idea of 
Absolute Reality, Reality as a Whole, one can affirm its exist- 
ence, because the idea itself is possible only through an experience 
which is the beginning and the true end of all human experience, 
the experience of the presence of Reality as a Whole. Thus it 
comes that, whether or not the mystic knows anything else about 
God, he knows this much at least with absolute certainty, viz., 
that the religious Object exists, and he knows this, it is claimed, 
because he has experienced the presence of that religious Object; 
he has felt the presence of Absolute Reality, the Whole. 

The same general argument is also stated in a form that re- 
minds one more distinctly of Hegel and Bradley. We criticize 
our ideas by means of others which we regard as more adequate. 
This must mean that there are always ideas which we regard as 
ultimate and beyond criticism. Such is the idea of the Whole. 
We criticize partial views by means of an idea of the Whole, and 
beyond this whole-view there is nothing by means of which we 
may criticize it. It must therefore be regarded as the reality; 
that which cannot be criticized must be so; and the Whole is 
therefore that which undoubtedly exists. What the content of 
this Whole is, is determined, as we have seen, by the dialectic. 

Here the thought is moving again along the idealistic line. 
The dialectical argument for absolute idealism we have already 
examined, but we must now give attention to the argument for 
idealism drawn from the mystical experience. Fortunately for 
the idealist—or is it unfortunately?—several of the most char- 
acteristic ideas—errors, as it seems to us—of idealism seem to be 
confirmed in the characteristic experience of the mystic. Hock- 
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ing recognizes some of the suggestions of the mystical experience 
as erroneous. ‘The mystic,’’ he says, “‘in reporting what he has 
experienced, has attributed to the objects of his experience some 
qualities which belong rather to his own inner state.”’ ‘Is it not 
more probable,”’ he asks, “that those words, ‘one, immediate, 
ineffable,’ which describe the Reality of the negative metaphysics, 
are in their first intention descriptions of the mystic’s inner 
experience? May it not be that those negations which have 
passed for metaphysical definitions are in their original meaning 
rather confessions of mental obstruction and difficulty than 
assertions about the Absolute? There is a wide difference be- 
tween saying, ‘My experience of Reality is ineffable’ (passing 
my present powers of expression), and saying, ‘Reality is in- 
effable’ (without predicates)."” This is good criticism as far 
as it goes, but its principle ought to be applied further. There 
is equal justification for the view that the relative unreality or 
merely ideal existence of the physical and the finite, and the 
absolute perfection and timelessness and practically undiffer- 
entiated divinity of the Whole, together with other features of 
absolute idealism which seem to be confirmed by the mystical 
experience, are mistaken applications to the object of what is 
simply a transient modification of the subject. It cannot be 
maintained that the author’s attitude toward religious mysticism 
is other than highly critical; and yet he fails to rule out these 
characteristic suggestions of extreme mysticism, doubtless be- 
cause of their agreement with the doctrines of absolute idealism. 

But even apart from the objections to be urged against the way 
in which mysticism is appealed to in support of absolute idealism, 
there is room for a still more fundamental criticism with regard 
to the estimate placed upon mysticism in this philosophy of 
religion. Religious experience is identified too exclusively with 
the mystical phase of that experience. It is recognized that 
adoration or worship is not the whole of life, that the necessities 
of practical life require that one should turn from contemplation 
of the Whole to particular adjustments to the parts, and even 
that the practical life is greatly enriched as a result of the mystical 
experience; but it ought to be more fully recognized that religious 
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adjustment has place in this practical phase of life as truly as in 
the life of contemplation. Hocking calls attention to the normal 
alternation between work and worship, but he gives the impres- 
sion that the mere will to worship is sufficient by itself as a norma- 
tive principle to control this alternation. This, however, is 
manifestly a one-sided principle; it will produce and regulate 
only the movement from work to worship. For the movement 
from worship to work, instinct and the natural necessities of life 
have not always proved a sufficient guide. The history of 
mysticism, especially in its quietistic and ascetic manifestations, 
shows the necessity of the will to worship being explicitly offset 
by the will to do a worthy work. 

Indeed our contention would be that, so far from the distinctly 
mystical experience being the only phase of religious experience, 
it is not even its primary phase. Religion is primarily an 
adjustment to the religious Object for practical ends. Religious 
experience is primarily the practical experience immediately 
resulting from this adjustment. The mystical contemplation 
of the religious Object to which a practical adjustment has been 
successfully made is itself a religious experience, but it is, origi- 
nally, at least, a secondary experience, as compared with that 
of practical religion. To be sure, mystical religion may come to 
be more highly regarded than practical religion, and that with 
justice, especially in the case of the less rational religions. More- 
over, without some measure of mystical contemplation, religion 
will never come to have any great practical value. But practical 
religion is bound to develop in rationality, and thereby of neces- 
sity in morality: and it is this moral, practical religion which is 
of greatest value, we would maintain, for religious knowledge. 
We know what the religious object is, by observing what it does 
when successful adjustment is made to it for a moral and rational 
end. The results of moral, practical religion can always endure 
the test of mystical contemplation; but, as we have seen, what 
is suggested in the more extreme manifestations of mysticism 
will not always stand the test of criticism from the non-mystical, 
but practical and moral point of view. 

We are now ready to indicate our position with reference to 
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Hocking’s empirical-ontological argument. In brief our judg- 
ment is this, that it is the empirical, rather than the so-called 
ontological element that is of the most vital importance. Instead 
of saying, as Hocking does, that the ontological argument is the 
only proof of the existence of God, we would maintain that the 
only sufficient and satisfactory proof of the existence of God is the 
empirical argument, the argument from religious experience. 
Nevertheless the ontological argument, or what remains of it 
after its many transmutations, still has the first and the final 
word in theistic argument. To show this, we must indicate, 
if only in barest outline, what we consider a valid argument for 
the existence of God. This will involve a consideration of the 
classical theistic arguments. 

The classical arguments for the existence of God are the moral, 
the cosmological or ztiological, the teleological and the onto- 
logical. To these has been added the epistemological, or ideal- 
istic. This last is to the effect that physical objects are mere ideas, 
capable of existing, therefore, only in some mind; but inasmuch 
as physical objects existed before there were any human minds, 
they must have existed in some superhuman or divine mind. 
This argument, in view of the untenability of idealism, is abso- 
lutely worthless. In its place we would take as our starting 
point a realistic position similar to the first stage of the onto- 
logical argument as employed by Hocking. We are in immediate, 
experiential, and therefore cognitive, relations with Absolute 
Reality. Moreover, we are intuitively conscious that this 
Reality, in the presence of which we are, is one reality, a Whole. 
That is, we know that Reality as a Whole exists, although we do 
not know at the beginning what it is; we do not know that it is 
Absolute Mind. 

The moral argument is commonly associated with the Kantian 
point of view, but it is also the essentially pragmatic argument. 
It consists in the postulate of the reality of God, on the ground 
that his existence, or belief in his existence, is morally necessary; 
not simply, as Kant seems to have felt, to guarantee immortality 
and the adequate happiness of the virtuous in a future life, but 
rather for the gaining of that special experience of deliverance, 
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of liberation, of moral uplift through religious dependence, which 
in the language of moral religion itself is called “salvation.” 
It is thus the feeling that there ought to be a God, transformed 
by the “will to believe’’ into the assertion that there must be 
and is a God. But to be convinced of the moral need of God is 
not to escape religious agnosticism. Belief based upon the mere 
will to believe, even when that belief is thoroughly moral, does 
not amount to knowledge. It is still an unverified hypothesis. 
It is only when the God whom man needs for the realization of 
his highest possibilities is experienced, found “revealed,” in an 
experience which can be called “‘salvation,’’ that man knows 
“that God is, and that he is the rewarder of them that diligently 
seek him.”” Thus the moral or pragmatic argument needs to 
be supplemented by the empirical argument, the argument from 
practical (and not merely mystical) religious experience, before it 
is adequate as a proof of the existence of God. 

The etiological argument to the effect that we must posit an 
adequate first cause of the universe, and that this adequate first 
cause is God, is commonly supposed to have been left by Kant 
dilapidated beyond repair. Of his two main criticisms, that the 
argument involves an unjustifiable use of the category of causality 
beyond all possible human experience, and that in any case we 
could not know that the first cause so inferred was what we 
mean by God, it is the second only, in our opinion, that should 
be regarded as valid. When we have subjected the ambiguous 
conception of ‘ possible experience”’ to critical examination, and 
have overcome the Kantian epistemological dualism and conse- 
quent agnosticism, we will see—with Renouvier, for example— 
that the affirmation of an adequate first creative cause is at once 
legitimate and necessary, any alternative involving the self- 
contradictory notion of an actual infinite number. But the 
other objection to this argument remains. We are still, so far as 
religion is concerned, upon the ground of agnosticism. All that 
this argument proves is that there must be some adequate 
creative first cause of the universe. What further that first 
cause is, and whether or not it is the God of religious faith, are 
questions which the argument leaves unanswered. There is an 
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ztiological argument, however, which does reach to the God of 
religion as the ultimate cause. This is again the argument from 
‘religious experience. When man learns from his practical re- 
ligious experience that there is a Factor in Absolute Reality upon 
which he can depend to produce, in response to the proper re- 
ligious adjustment, a certain needed religious experience—not 
an emotional experience, except incidentally, but an uplift 
toward the ideal, especially the moral ideal—he has come to 
know God as the cause of the essential thing in his religious 
experience, that is, in the language of religion, as the ‘“‘ Author” 
of his “salvation.’”” Whether this creative Cause of man’s 
“salvation”’ is to be identified with the creative First Cause of the 
universe, is a question for theological and metaphysical theory; 
but in ordinary mystical religion there is an anticipatory intuition 
—not to be taken uncritically—that this will prove to be the 
truth. 

The teleological argument, by means of which it was supposed 
that one might prove the existence of God as the designer of the 
adaptations occurring in nature, has suffered much at the hands 
of its critics. In the first place, we have Kant, with his objection, 
already noted, to the trans-empirical application of the causal 
category, and his remark that at the most the teleological argu- 
ment would prove only a great Architect, and not God. Then 
come Darwin and his followers, showing, through their theories 
of natural and germinal selection, how unnecessary is the con- 
ception of this external Architect with his detailed plan according 
to which all adaptations are predetermined. And yet, on the 
other hand, we have Driesch’s strongly supported theory of a 
non-mechanical factor in life-processes, directing morphogenesis 
(as “entelechy"’), and the discharge of function (as the “ psy- 
choid’’), and Bergson’s more than plausible doctrine of an 
élan vital underlying the facts of creative evolution and giving 
rise to an increasingly elaborate and dangerous complication of 
living forms. Rejecting as before Kant’s rather dogmatic ag- 
nosticism, we are entitled to assert, we would hold, not design 
in any sense involving complete predetermination, but an ade- 
quate, and therefore non-mechanical, creative cause fundamental 
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to those factors in evolution which operate prior to natural and 
even germinal selection. It must be maintained, however, that 
this argument does not conduct us out of religious agnosticism. 
We do not, apart from further light, know that this adequate 
creative cause of evolution is the God of religion. Nevertheless 
there is a teleological argument which does attain to proof of the 
existence of the God of religion. This is again the empirical 
argument, the argument from the practical religious experience 
of spiritual “salvation.” Through a critical and sufficiently 
sympathetic study of the history of practical religious experience 
there arises an understanding of what it is that the religious 
Object—defined as that Factor in human experience which pro- 
duces, on occasion of man’s continued right religious adjust- 
ment, a definite and qualitatively predictable result—really can 
be depended upon to produce. This is found to be a process of 
what, in the now somewhat archaic language of religion, is called 
“sanctification,” that is, the production of a growing conformity 
of the individual to the image of the ideal or ‘“‘divine’’ man. 
As this Factor or Entelechy, guiding the spiritual development of 
those rightly adjusted thereto, the God of practical religious 
experience is known to exist. Whether the creative Cause of this 
spiritual evolution of the religious man is also the creative cause 
of biological evolution, is a question to be dealt with further by 
theological and metaphysical theory: but here again mystical 
religion intuitively surmises that this is indeed the case. 

Finally, we come once more to the ontological argument. 
Here again, as Hocking has seen, it is in connection with the 
empirical argument that it has its true place. It is not from the 
mere idea of God that we can prove the existence of God, but 
from a consciousness of God which is at the same time an experi- 
ence of God. But it should be recognized that this experience 
of God must be a practical religious experience. The mystic 
does not really know on sufficiently critical grounds that the 
object of his mystical contemplation is a really existent divine 
Being, unless back of the mystical experience there has been 
the practical religious experience of ‘‘salvation,’’ with its ‘‘revela- 
tion”’ of the presence and power of the living God. This God of 
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practical religious experience is not known therein as the Whole 
of Absolute Reality, but rather as a Factor in the whole, sufficient 
to be the cause of the religious experience of salvation. Just 
what God is, is to be learned through a scientific, empirical 
theological procedure, making use of observation and experiment 
in the practical religious life. And here we come upon the true 
place of the ontological argument. When man’s practical re- 
ligious experience is what it ought to be, and his idea of God has 
become sufficiently empirical and scientific, he will know that 
the God of which he has an idea really exists. As certain as he 
is that there is a total Absolute Reality, and that nature and self 
and other minds are real, so certain will he be that the God of his 
theology is a fact of his practical religious experience, and so an 
absolute objective reality. Thus we see that ability to use the 
ontological argument—to know from a mere examination of our 
idea of God, without further argument, that God is real, just as 
we now pass immediately, or practically so, from the ideas of 
world and self and other mind to the assertion of their existence 
—to be able to do this is an ideal, not fully realized as yet, per- 
haps, by any one. On the one hand our experience of God is not 
deep or definite enough, and on the other hand our idea of God is 
not yet empirical or scientific enough; and each of these defects 
is aggravated by the other. The result tends to be that the more 
certain we are as to what God must be, the less sure we are of his 
existence; or the surer we are that God is, the more uncertain we 
become as to what his nature is. It isa serious inadequacy in 
the theistic argument of the book before us, that the admission 
is felt to be necessary that the God whose existence is demon- 
strated must be regarded as personal from one point of view, and 
as impersonal from another. But a really existing God can 
scarcely be both, and we do not know what we have proved 
until we know what we mean by our terms. If we only know that 
God is, and know not at all what God is, we know nothing. The 
indispensable preconditions of a warranted use of the ontological 
argument would seem to be the deepening and extending of 
practical religious experience, and the development of a scientific 
empirical theology. When finally in this way the so-called onto- 
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logical argument can be used without hesitation, it will be because 
the existence of God has become unquestionably certain, and all 
argument consequently unnecessary. And on our way toward 
this end we are aided not a little by this remarkable volume, “‘ The 
Meaning of God in Human Experience.” 
DouGLas CLYDE MACINTOSH. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 








DISCUSSION. 
UNREAL SUBSISTENCE AND CONSCIOUSNESS. 


A Repty To Proressor Lovejoy. 


THE new realists are fortunate in having called down upon them- 
selves the hostile but always fair-minded and illuminating criticism 
of Professor Lovejoy; and his article entitled “‘Error and the New 
Realism” in the PatLosopHicaL Review for July, 1913, is the kind 
of detailed attack which presents to the authors criticised both the 
duty and the privilege of making answer. 

The paper in question consists of separate and successive criti- 
cisms of each of the three theories of the nature of consciousness and 
the nature of error presented in The New Realism. Naturally I shall 
only consider the part of Lovejoy’s criticism which bears upon my 
own doctrine, and I shall put what I have to say in answer to his 
objections under three heads: I, Error and Unreal Subsistence; II, 
The Menace of Relativism; III, Hylopsychism as a Theory of Con- 
sciousness. As a prelude to his detailed criticisms, Lovejoy makes a 
very clear statement of the bearing of the problem of error upon the 
neo-realistic position, to which, however, he affixes a postscript that 
contains a serious misapprehension of the situation and one which 
vitiates much of his later analysis. ‘The new realist,’ writes Pro- 
fessor Lovejoy (p. 411), “is committed to two characteristic doctrines, 
realism as such, and epistemological monism: the theory that the 
object of perception (or other cognition) is absolutely independent 
of consciousness, and the theory that the real object is with no duplica- 
tion or modification, immediately present in consciousness, that the 
thing-in-itself and the actual percept are ‘numerically identical.’ 
And these two doctrines have a common root, namely, that conscious- 
ness (at least all perceptual and cognitive consciousness) is never any- 
thing but an external, non-functional, and non-constitutive relation 
between a set of objects or between other objects and a physical 
organism. The point of the argument from error which has been 
directed against this view, bears, not upon its realistic part as such but 
upon its epistemological monism and its relational theory of conscious- 
ness.” So far so good, but Professor Lovejoy continues (p. 411): 

1 The numerals here and throughout when given alone, refer to the pages of 
Lovejoy’s article in the PHtLosopHicaL REvieEw, Vol. XXII. 
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“If consciousness is but an external relation, not even the content of 
an ‘erroneous’ presentation can exist merely subjectively. It must 
be as independent and as objective as anything else,—which means, 
among other things, that it must exist in real space.” 1 agree with Love- 
joy that the last clause in this conclusion, which I have italicised, 
would be an absurd one; but fortunately it does not follow from the 
premise. The relational theory as premise states that without duplica- 
tion or change and without prejudice to their independence all existing 
objects can be directly perceived. Lovejoy would compel us to conclude 
that therefore all objects that can be directly perceived must exist. The sec- 
ond of these universal affirmative propositions is the inverse or simple 
converse of the first, and to suppose that it is implied by it is merely 
a slip in formal logic. Because I can have direct consciousness of an 
existing object it does not follow that I cannot also have direct con- 
sciousness of what does not exist—hallucinatory objects, for example. 
One might as well say that because I can be conscious of a cow I 
cannot be conscious of anything that is not a cow,—a horse, for 
example. To think of a false proposition does not make it true, to 
dream of a fantastic event does not make that event real. Conscious- 
ness does not confer existence upon its real objects and still less does 
it confer existence upon its unreal objects. In fact, as I shall endeavor 
to show in this paper, the status of a content as to its existence or 
non-existence is not changed or determined one way or the other by 
its membership in a field of consciousness.! 


I. 


ERROR AND UNREAL SUBSISTENCE. 


Lovejoy advances altogether five objections to my article in The 
New Realism. Three of these are directed against the theory of 
consciousness, one against the compatibility of that theory with 
the theory of error, and one against the theory of error itself. I 
shall begin with the last, partly because it seems to me, as it does 


1 There is in the relational theory of consciousness itself nothing whatever 
that implies that an object must exist in order to stand in the consciousness relation. 
That theory only maintains that (I quote from my first explicit formulation of it 
given in an article entitled ‘“‘A Neglected Point in Hume's Philosophy” (Pur. 
REVIEW, Jan., 1905, p. 37), “‘We must think of Consciousness neither as a tran- 
scendent substance nor as a unique series of qualities but rather as a peculiar nexus 
of relations between its objects which, under certain circumstances, supervenes 
upon the permanent and merely physical relations of space and time. A physical 
system without ceasing to be physical becomes a psychical system whenever its 
members sustain to one another those relations which make possible an indi- 
vidual consciousness of them.” 
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to Lovejoy, to be the most important, and partly because it is a con- 
sequence and an illustration of that misapprehension of the relational 
theory of consciousness which has just been discussed. Here again 
Professor Lovejoy prefaces his criticism with what is on the whole a 
fair and clear epitome of the views attacked. ‘‘In the case of error,” 
he writes (p. 418), “something ‘appears’ in consciousness which is not 
otherwise real."’ (The word ‘otherwise’ should be omitted, for it 
implies that to appear in consciousness makes an unreal thing or a 
false proposition a /ittle bit less unreal or less false than it would 
otherwise be, which is the opposite of what I hold.) ‘How, once 
more, is this admission to be reconciled with the doctrine that con- 
sciousness is a merely external relation? In answer Montague invokes 
the notion of ‘subsistence.’ A subsistent is ‘any actual or possible 
object of thought’; it may be real or unreal. Real subsistents are 
those which belong to the one coherent spatio-temporal and dynamic 
system of nature and are capable of causing . . . a consciousness of 
themselves . . . in other subsistents. Unreal subsistents lack causal 
efficacy and’ (have no place in the spatio-temporal system). ‘“‘ But, 
insists Montague, both classes of subsistents are equally objective 
and extra-mental. . . . Error consists merely in this that the cerebral 
or if you prefer, the mental process has pointed at the wrong place, 
has out of the whole realm of objective subsistents directed its atten- 
tion upon an unreal instead of a real object. The fact that it is at 
the present moment perceived rather than not perceived is the work of 
consciousness; but neither its ‘subsistence’ nor its status as unreal, 
nor its distinguishing attributes are the work of consciousness.” 
And now, after this accurate statement of the theory comes the 
criticism. ‘In any case,”’ writes Lovejoy (p. 419), “it still remains 
true that consciousness by Montague’s own admission, retains, in 
relation to false presentations, a highly constitutive role. For by 
directing its selective attention upon one of these airy nothings it 
gives it for a moment a new status” (which is exactly what it does not 
give it as Lovejoy had admitted—in my behalf—a few lines above), 
“and converts it from a possibility into a genuine existence—an exist- 
ence, not indeed in real space, but in time and in a context of actual 
experience. ... And this is no trivial change. The ontological 
destitution of the unreal subsistents during the time they remain 
unperceived is of a degree painful to imagine. Surely it must be a 
significant moment for one of these when it is lifted up into the realm 
of historical facts, of actual presentations, and out from among its 
less fortunate fellows, those merely possible hallucinations and illusions 
which nobody has ever had or ever will have.” 
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I am not insensible to the literary elegance and effectiveness of this 
criticism. In order to discredit my unreal subsistents Lovejoy with 
playful and graceful malice attributes to them not only a reality 
which they by definition lack, but a consciousness and personality of 
their own. This device enables him to compare the whole system of 
non-existent events (or false propositions) to the Gaffer and Granny 
Tyl of Maeterlinck’s Bluebird who wait after their death with 
patient sadness for those increasingly rare moments when in virtue 
of being remembered by their grandchildren they are galvanized into a 
kind of parasitic renewal of life. But, after all, how perverse is this 
literary chaffing; and, from the point of view of a serious logic or 
metaphysics, how irrelevant! False propositions are not galvanized 
into a kind of truth when somebody thinks of them or even believes 
inthem. The ocean is not any nearer to containing mermaids because 
the ancients believed that it contained them. Mermaids and jaber- 
wocks are just as truly non-existent as they would have been if nobody 
had ever imagined them. Professor Lovejoy laments the “ontological 
destitution ”’ of the unreal subsistents, which is to pity false propositions 
for being false. And he felicitates them on the “significant moments” 
when they are “lifted into the realm of historical facts.’ It so 
happens, however, that the mermaids in the Mediterranean are not 
historical facts at all; they never were and never will be, and conse- 
quently we only mock them if we felicitate them on a good fortune 
which never befell them, and on the significance of moments in their 
‘lives’ which were not significant because they were not moments. 
The only significant moments in the situation occurred not in the 
‘lives’ of the unreal mermaids, but in the lives of the real poets and 
mythologists who imagined them. And the only historical fact in 

{the situation is the existence of believings and imaginings and not at 
all the existence of what was believed and imagined. Professor 
Lovejoy allows his vision to be confused by the vicious idealistic 
conception of the act of apprehending as a constitutive rather than a 
selective act. He believes that when a thing is known it is “lifted 
up” into the realm of the knower’s “mental states’’ and exists there 
in time though not in space. Now of course if this subjectivistic 
doctrine were true, his criticism would be wel! founded. But is its 
falsity not evident when applied to specific cases? ‘A cat may look 
at a king,’ but that makes no difference to the king who is looked at, 
though it may be a significant moment to the cat who looks. And if 
the cat instead of looking at a real king dreams of a king that is unreal, 
why here again the only difference is to the cat. When Puss abandons 
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these royal pageants and goes on her way, she does not, as Lovejoy 
appears to believe, take with her either the veridical or the hallucina- 
tory king. She takes with her not the object remembered but only 
the memory of the object. And while these kingly memories may 
be precious and profitable to her, they are without the slightest con- 
sequence for their majesties. 

I will sum up this whole matter of my doctrine of unreal subsistents 
by two appeals to my critic. The first of these appeals is based upon 
the realistic oasis which exists somewhere in the mind of every idealist; 
the second is based upon certain fundamental presuppositions of 
elementary logic. 

1. Every idealist (if we except the probably mythical solipsist) is a 
realist as respects his knowledge of other minds. However much he 
may believe that tables and chairs and sticks and stones can be proved 
to be states of his mind, he always stops short of taking this view of 
other persons, e. g., his father or grandfather. The realistic status of 
these last objects of knowledge remains untouched by either of the 
two classical arguments for the subjectivity of merely physical objects. 
He will not admit (A) that the fact that he knows his grandfather is 
in itself sufficient to relegate that personage to one of his own mental 
states, although he fully believes that the fact that he knows the color 
red is quite sufficient to prove that that color, so far as he knows it, is 
his mental state. And he will not admit (B) that the fact that his 
friends have many different and conflicting opinions as to the character 
and intellect of his grandfather is any proof whatever that the said 
intellect and character exists only as conscious states in the minds of 
himself or his friends—although here again he is quite willing to 
believe that the color and size of a stone are proved to be subjective 
by the fact that different observers apprehend them differently. It 
is these beliefs in the independent reality of other minds that, as I 
have said, constitute in the mind of the idealist an oasis which not 
only keeps him from perishing in the otherwise arid wastes of his 
epistemology but which serve as a common ground upon which to 
meet the realist and break a friendly lance with him. It is on this 
pleasant common ground that I appeal to Professor Lovejoy to admit 
that here at least he cannot dispense with the neo-realistic category 
of unreal subsistence. To illustrate further: 

Suppose that our friend Peter has a toothache. Lovejoy will 
admit that whether that toothache becomes an object of our knowl- 
edge and belief, or whether it remains unknown and unbelieved in, 
makes no iota of difference toits reality. Of course, our actions will 
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be determined by our cognitive beliefs, and those actions may make a 
difference to Peter’s comfort, but the knowledge or lack of knowledge 
would not in itself make the toothache either more or less real. Now 
suppose that Peter had recovered from his trouble, but that we, not 
knowing of this, still believed that he was suffering. Will Lovejoy 
claim that the now non-existent toothache is made real by our belief 
in it? I am sure he will not. He will acknowledge that in this case 
we are dealing with an unreal object and that our belief in it makes it, 
fortunately for Peter, in no degree less unreal than it would be if we 
did not believe in it. The case is typical, and it shows the logical 
impossibility of holding either that real objects can be made more real 
or that unreal objects can be made less unreal by any consciousness 
which anyone may have of them. 

2. My second appeal is based explicitly on considerations of formal 
logic. The nature and the existence or non-existence of any event 
can be expressed as a proposition; consequently, as was demonstrated 
at some length in the first section of my essay in The New Realism, 
we may equate the realm of real and unreal objects of thought with 
the realm of true and false propositions. For example Cesar’s 
crossing the Rubicon was a real event, 7. e., a complex of qualities 
occupying a definite place in the spatio-temporal system. The full 
meaning and nature of this event is expressed in the proposition 
‘Cesar crossed the Rubicon at a given time in a given place.” And 
the reality of the above event is adequately expressed in the truth of 
the above proposition. Similarly the refusal of Czsar to cross the 
Rubicon is an unreal event, 7. e., a complex of qualities occupying no 
definite place in the spatio-temporal system. (To say that a thing 
happened never and nowhere is the same as saying that it did not 
happen.) The full meaning and nature of this event is expressed in 
the proposition ‘Czsar did not cross the Rubicon.’ And the unreality 
of the above event is adequately expressed by the falsity of the above 
proposition. And as all objective particulars can be equated to 
particular propositions, so all objective universals which denote the 
qualities and relations presupposed by particulars can be equated to 
universal propositions. 


1It is interesting to note that though the number of unreal events is exactly 
equal to the number of real events, because by the ineradicable monogamy of logic 
every proposition has its contradictory mate, yet the number of positive events 
that are unreal, or of affirmative propositions that are false is infinitely in excess of 
the number of positive events that are real and of affirmative propositions that are 
true. For every positive event that occurs there must be an infinity of positive 
events that do not occur. For example, Cesar going to America or to the North 
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In view of this propositional aspect of reality, I shall expect Pro- 
fessor Lovejoy to confess that the term ‘unreal object’ loses its queer- 
ness when its identity with ‘false proposition’ is once understood; 
and I appeal to him as a logician to admit that false propositions do 
not become either more false or less false by being known. Nor is 
there any more reason to sympathise with the “ontological destitu- 
tion”’ of objects that do not exist and are not thought of than there is 
to sympathise with the logical destitution of false propositions in the 
intervals when they are not known by anybody to be false. If Love- 
joy carried out consistently his belief that what never took place gets 
lifted up into a kind of reality when somebody imagines it, he would 
have to admit that a false proposition gets lifted up into a kind of 
truth when somebody believes it. Dr. Schiller and the Modernists 
could probably take this dose of logical poison without even being 
nauseated, but for Lovejoy or for any other good intellectualist it 
would prove certainly fatal. 


II. 
THE MENACE OF RELATIVISM. 


And now that I have appealed to my critic to make these admissions 


as to the necessity for logic of the category of unreal subsistence, I 


wish to conclude the subject by voicing a protest and a warning 
against a doctrine which both Lovejoy and I believe to be false in 
itself, and which I further believe will ruin the realistic movement if 
it is not repudiated. I refer to the theory that the objects of illusory 
experience enjoy a relativistic existence in space. If per impossible, it 
should become necessary to abandon the conception of a realm of 
non-existent events or false propositions whose unreality or falsity 
is quite independent of whether or not they are objects of conscious- 
ness, and if in such a crisis it should become necessary to choose be- 
tween the subjectivist’s view that ‘all directly perceived contents (the 
true as well as the false or hallucinatory) are merely states of the 
perceiver’s mind,’ and the opposite view, held by certain self-styled 
realists, that ‘all directly perceived contents (the false or hallucinatory 
as well as the true) not only subsist but exist independently of the 
mind’—if, I say, I really had to choose between the devil of a familiar 
subjectivism and the deep sea of this new confusion I should un- 
hesitatingly take my stand with Lovejoy and the idealists. For the 
Pole or up in an aéroplane are events which did not occur when he crossed the 
Rubicon. And as they did not occur the many affirmative propositions expressing 


them, viz., ‘Czsar went to America, to the Pole, etc.,’ are all made false by the 
truth of the one affirmative proposition ‘Cesar did cross the Rubicon.’ 
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realists’ fight for an independent world of objects existing in real space 
will not have been worth the winning unless they can keep that real 
space clean and orderly, and clear of the contents of error and halluci- 
nation. Better no objective space at all than one which is to be used 
as a dumping ground for every false and fantastic presentation. Any 
one place at any one time must contain but one non-contradictory set of 
qualities." Such a set of qualities is what we mean by an object, and 


, its occupancy of one space at one time is what we mean by its exist- 


ence. Any object may have as rich and numerous aspects as you 
please; but they are never ambiguous or relative. If one man sees 
a certain space as red and another sees it as blue, it must be either red 
or blue or neither red nor blue; it cannot be both red and blue. I 
cannot say it is red-in-relation-to-one and blue-in-relation-to-another. 
For a thing’s own qualities cannot be determined or constituted by 
the effects which they produce upon an organism. One and the same 
thing may easily produce mutually contradictory effects upon different 
organisms, or upon the different senses of one organism, with the 
result that mutually contradictory objects will appear or be appre- 
hended at one and the same space. But that does not mean that there 
really exists in that space a contradictory object. You may apprehend 
Peter to be still suffering from a toothache and I may apprehend 
him to have ceased so to suffer, but it would seem ridiculous to us and 
still more ridiculous to Peter if I were to describe that situation by 
saying, ‘Peter has a tooth that can ache-in-relation-to-you and not- 
ache-in-relation-to-me.’ It would be equally absurd if when a stick 
is partly immersed in water and I see it to become bent though I feel 
it to continue straight I were therefore to describe the stick as being 
bent-in-relation-to-the-eyes and unbent-in-relation-to-the-hand. The 
so-called ‘optically bent stick’ is not an existent stick at all. Itisa 
non-existent object which we are caused to perceive by means of a 
really existent straight stick sending light waves through two media of 
different refractive powers.? 

And so I am heartily with Lovejoy in his fight against the unnatural 
alliance that is threatened between realism and relativism. And I 

1 This principle might be called the axiom of uniplicity (onefoldness). It is an 
axiom that must lie at the basis of a realistic philosophy, and it expressly repudiates 
the duplicity with which objects are tainted under the theory of relativity or the 
theory of internal relations. 

? The ‘axiom of uniplicity’ does not mean that a thing in itself must be, but only 
that it may be, other than as it appears to some one observer. Whether, for ex- 


ample, an object has the precise set of specific or secondary qualities which appear 
in a given context, can only be ascertained empirically, cf. The New Realism, p. 299. 
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agree with him also in holding that the evils of relativism are in no 
way mitigated by substituting relativity of objects to the sense organs 
—‘relativity to the body’—for ‘relativity to consciousness.’ In fact, 
it would be less difficult for me to believe that a psychical ego could 
make a straight stick bend by being conscious of it than that a physical 
eye could produce that result merely by receiving certain light waves. 
The former is an indefinite and almost meaningless supposition, the 
latter is definite in meaning and definitely false. The temptation to 
relativism comes, I believe, from the feeling that realism implies 
that all objects that are perceived must exist. And as it would be too 
palpably absurd to hold that contradictory things could exist abso- 
lutely, it is assumed that they must exist ‘relatively.’ 

The only alternative to relativism that is open to a realist is the 
doctrine of a realm of subsistent objects independent of consciousness 
but composed of events that are unreal as well as of those that are 
real. For, as we have seen, any argument that is used to prove the 
dependence upon consciousness of what is false and non-existent can 
be used equally well to prove the dependence upon consciousness of 
what is true and real. And, conversely, any argument that avails to 
prove that the existence of a thing is not determined by a consciousness 
of it, can be used equally well to show that the failure of a thing to 
exist is not determined by the lack of a consciousness of it. We realists 
must take the lean of our realism along with the fat; and we cannot 
oppose the familiar doctrine that esse est percipi without also opposing 
its less familiar but equally insidious twin: non esse est non percipi. 

I believe that our only hope of carrying the realistic enterprise to 
a success lies in maintaining unswerving loyalty to the category of 
objective non-existence, and in hardening our hearts against all rela- 
tivistic counsels which would accord an existential status to the objects 
of illusions and dreams. And we must reject these counsels equally 
whether they come from our radical allies of the Aristotelian Society 
or from such conservative friends as Professor Fullerton and Professor 
Morris Cohen who alas! as reformed Kantians must be feared even 
when bearing gifts. If the serpent of relativism is once allowed to 
enter the neo-realistic Eden it will be but a short time before we are 
all driven forth into the wilderness. 


III. 
HYLOPSYCHISM AS A THEORY OF CONSCIOUSNESS. 


Aside from the attack upon my theory of error, Lovejoy submits 
four objections to the theory of consciousness that was presented in 
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my essay in The New Realism under the name of “hylopsychism.” 
That theory is as follows: (1) The presence everywhere of routine, 
and the regular recurrence of those sequences of events which we 
formulate as natural laws would be infinitely improbable, though not 
impossible, in a world in which events occurred independently or 
without any objective connection between them. It is therefore 
overwhelmingly probable that causal necessity, instead of being as 
Hume and the positivists believed a merely subjective feeling caused 
(sic) in us by custom, is an objective reality. This objective reality 
of the cause-effect relation means that each event has in it a self- 
transcending reference to other times and places than its own, in virtue 
of which it determines the events that occupy those times and places. 
This self-transcending reference may be called either potentiality or 
implication. If the word potentiality is used it must be broadened 
to include the retrospective virtual presence of a cause in its effect 
as well as the prospective virtual presence of an effect in its cause. 
If the word implication is used, it must be used in an artificially nar- 
rowed sense to exclude abstract, geometrical or syllogistic implication, 
and to include only such implication as obtains (itrespective of any 
inference-drawing spectator) between the concrete individual events 
of a causal series. (2) The self-transcending-reference of events thus 
proved to be a vera causa exists throughout the inorganic world so far 
as we can see, only in the form of relatively impermanent and unsys- 
tematized ‘potential energy’ or suspended motion. But the processes 
characteristic of living matter involve the systematic accumulation 
of specific potentialities not only of motion but of chemical patterns 
which in the process of ontogenesis, and of assimilation in general, 
are imposed upon the unspecific and katabolized food materials with 
the result that the latter are transformed or built up into the definite 
tissues and organs of the growing organism. (3) The central nervous 
system exhibits this capacity for retaining and expressing specific 
potentialities in a new way. Instead of assimilating matter, it assimi- 
lates energy; and by storing up traces of the specific forms of motion 
that proceed from extra-organic objects, it builds up a ‘psychic 
organism’ composed not of differentiated forms of matter but of 
differentiated forms of energy. These cerebral energy-forms are our 
memories, and they implicate or reveal a world outside themselves 
both in time and space. It is by virtue of these self-transcending 
implicates of the brain that man is enabled to experience duration 
and to act teleologically, i e¢., to act at each moment with reterence to 
events of the past and future. 
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There are a number of empirical arguments in support of this 
hypothesis as to the nature of consciousness. Some of these arguments 
I have stated in The New Realism and some in my article on “ Con- 
sciousness a Form of Energy”’ in the volume of Essays in Honor of 
William James. There are moreover certain considerations of a general 
nature which may be briefly stated as follows. (1) If we are right in 
assuming that the potentiality, in virtue of which the events of a 
causal series mutually determine one another, must be something 
actually real in itself—and not (as the positivists hold) a mere ground- 
less expectation in the mind of an observer—then the only conceivable 
actuality of such potentiality is that of consciousness. (2) If we ae 
right in holding that consciousness of the past and of the beyond 
involves a reference (of the brain processes which at any moment 
condition such consciousness) to times and places other than those 
of the brain processes themselves, then the only conceivable nature 
of consciousness is that self-transcending implication of the events in 
a causal series which when viewed from without we characterise as 
potentiality. In short, potentiality is of such a nature that it can be 
thought of intrinsically or for itself only as consciousness, and con- 
sciousness is of such a nature that it can be thought of extrinsically or 
for an external observer only as potentiality. (3) The identification of 
mind with the system of specific potentialities stored up in the brain 
makes it possible to explain teleology without explaining it away. In 
the behavior of living beings possessing mind the ¢elos of a process ap- 
pears to be a true and genuine cause in determining its own realization. 

The mechanists and parallelists hold that this appearance of pur- 
posiveness is illusory and that the cerebral machine is really as blind 
as any other machine and in no way influenced by consciousness and 
itsideals. The vitalists and interactionists go to the opposite extreme. 
They admit the genuineness of teleology but hold that it can only be 
explained as the result of an extranatural or supernatural entity such 
as a vital force or soul. Our theory agrees with vitalism in recognizing 
the genuine efficacy of purpose, but it agrees also with mechanism in 
refusing to admit any non-natural factor operating outside the ma- 
terial system. By utilizing the category of potentiality it explains 
how consciousness can be a real efficiency in mature without being 
unnatural. It makes possible the naturalization of teleology. It 
provides, so to speak, a mechanistic formula for a finalistic process. 
A material body that retains the traces of past effects and stores them 
up as specific forms of potential energy becomes teleological without 
ceasing to be material. It acquires the teleological property of acting 
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with reference to what is distant from it in space and time; but it 
acquires this new property without losing its own position in space and 
time and hence without losing its membership in the mechanical 
world-order. It is still a brain, though it has become a mind. Con- 
sciousness is thus identified with the potentialities of matter without 
being made an epiphenomenon. The psychical is reduced to a func- 
tion of the physical without being in any way degraded or explained 
away. The very fact that mind or purpose is only matter’s poten- 
tiality ensures to it a place in the world coextensive and coeternal with 
matter itself. The mechanists would liken consciousness to a shadow 
cast by the cerebral processes, or to a squeaking of the cerebral 
machinery occasioned by more or less continuous interruptions of the 
smooth-running reflexes. According to our theory they are wrong. 
My consciousness is not the shadow or the squeak of its own brain 
nor even (as Santayana puts it) ‘‘the lyric cry” of an otiose and 
epiphenomenal spectator of bodily doings. We minds are neither 
more nor less than the potentialities of our self-directing cerebral 
protoplasm. It is just because we are thus imbedded in matter and 
play an integral part in the physical economy that we can transcend 
the mechanical contacts of the here and now, and, through memory 
and imagination, adjust our behavior to an environment which not 
only extends indefinitely in time and in space but which reaches up 
into Plato’s realm of logical and ethical ideals which are deathless 
and eternal and wholly independent of the vicissitudes of mere 
existence. 

Against this theory of semi-teleological materialism or ‘hylo- 
psychism’ Lovejoy offers four objections: 

1. “‘‘Self-transcending implication,'’’ he writes (p. 417), “is used to 
signify now the mere logical relation of cross reference and now the 
mere existence of ‘energy forms’ in one place (7. e., inside the skull) 
which do factually depend upon other existences."’ This criticism is 
partly answered by the résumé of my theory which I have just given. 
The central weakness of the objection consists in the conceiving of 
‘energy forms’ as static modifications of the brain instead of as 
potentialities of what is other than themselves. If the category of 
potentiality is admitted to be objectively valid, then a specific form 
of potential energy in the brain may have for its content or implicate 
an object or quality-complex outside the brain. And the relation 
between the cerebral state and the object perceived is analogous to 
the relation of tension to motion, of the acorn to the oak, of the 
intention to what is intended, of a word to its meaning, of the pointing 
to the pointed at. 
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2. The second criticism is based on a sheer confusion of my theory 
with the theory of some one else—a confusion the reason for which I 
am at a loss to understand. Lovejoy writes (p. 417): ‘‘ Upon closer 
scrutiny the scheme reveals no really practicable way of escape from 
epistemological dualism. For let A represent some past ‘event’ and 
B a present memory image (or the corresponding brain event) which 
‘refers’ to A. Now obviously A,and B are not numerically identical, 
for they exist in different times, and, if B can be said to exist in space 
at all, then in different spaces also. Nor does it help to say that B 
isa ‘part’ of A; .. . the very notion of ‘self-transcendent reference’ 
implies the real duality of that which transcends and that which is 
transcended."’ The confusion and misrepresentation involved in this 
criticism is so great that I hardly know where to begin. So far from 
holding that a remembered event A is numerically identical with the 
brain event B that does the remembering, my whole theory is a 
protest against such a notion. Of course I agree with Lovejoy that 
the objects apprehended are not parts of the brain processes that 
apprehend them. To say that they are would be as foolish as to say 
that the man Shakspere is part of the nine letters that spell his name. 
Why should Lovejoy ascribe to me a view that is not only intrinsically 
absurd but is in the most explicit contradiction to my whole theory? 
“Self-transcendent reference implies duality,” writes Lovejoy. I 
should hope it did! It was because of the duality so clearly connoted 
that I chose the term. It is the quintessence of the perception-puzzle 
that a brain process going on here and now can reveal events occurring 
in other times and places. There can be no numerical identity between 
the brain state and the object perceived. Nor can either be regarded 
as ‘part’ of the other. After many readings of the passage I have 
concluded that my critic was misled by his own obsession in favor of 
an epistemological dualism which holds that we can only perceive 
and remember our own states or images and that real things have 
to be ‘inferred’ from these mental data. He says in the passage 
quoted above “Let B represent a present memory image (or the corre- 
sponding brain event)."" Now I agree with Woodbridge in denying 
the existence of such hybrid things as ‘memory images,’ ‘ideas’ or 
‘sensations,’ which are assumed to differ both from the real objects 


which they are supposed to ‘represent’ and also from the physical 
brain processes which ‘accompany’ them. The object and the idea 
or datum of consciousness are not two things but one thing considered 
in two different (though not contradictory) contexts. I call a quality- 
complex an ‘idea’ when I think of it in the peculiar relation of being 





. 
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an implicate potentiality or meaning of some brain-event. I call that 
same quality-complex an independent ‘object’ when I think of it in 
all of its other relations to its neighbors in the spatio-temporal system. 
A true ‘idea’ and the ‘object’ of that idea differ neither more nor less 
than the Julius Czsar that we read about differs from the Julius Cesar 
that crossed the Rubicon. Lovejoy would apparently ascribe to me 
the doctrine that when I seem to be remembering a past event I am 
really only remembering my present memory state or brain state. 
That may be his doctrine but it is not mine. When I remember my 
breakfast of yesterday, it is yesterday's breakfast that I am remember- 
ing, and most certainly not an image of it or the present brain state 
which makes the memory possible. All this is of course only a re- 
statement of the relational theory of consciousness. There is, to be 
sure, a duality involved in perception or in any form of apprehension, 
but it is the real duality of a brain event and its potentiality or im- 
plicate and not a supposititious duality of immediately given object 
and transcendently real object. This does not mean however that 
the brain does not contain more or less accurate simulacra of extra- 
cerebral objects. Only such simulacra are not the objects perceived 
but rather the means by which those objects are perceived. I agree 
with Pitkin (and Holt?) that the extra-organic world produces in the 
sentient organism a system of effects which stand in the same one-to- 
one correspondence with their causes that obtains between a primary 
geometrical system of lines and the secondary or derived geometrical 
system which constitutes the projection of the former. But I differ 
from Pitkin in that I hold that if perception revealed only the intra- 
organic effects of extra-organic causes we should never be able even to 
infer or discuss the extra-organic causes themselves. We should be 
reduced to the wretched status of an intra-cranial solipsist. The truth 
is that if we cannot get beyond our own brains in immediate percep- 
tion we cannot get beyond them at all. For the only space and time 
in which we can locate the causes of our perceiving is the space and time 
revealed in perception. If the latter is not outside our own bodies, then 
nothing else is. This physiological solipsism can only be avoided by 
accepting the theory that the effects produced in the brain are not 
merely a projection-system of simulacra but forms of potential energy 
which by their function of self-transcending reference reveal not them- 
selves but their possible causes and effects. The relation of the 
cerebral simulacra to the objects perceived is strictly analogous to the 
relation of the real images or light waves on the surface of a mirror 
to the virtual images which we perceive behind or through the mirror. 
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In short, the world that we perceive is (not indeed an actual but) a 
virtual or potential reprojection of the effects which the world projects 
upon us. And just as the virtual images that appear behind the mirror 
may be (but need not be) identical in quality and position with the 
objects that cause them, so the objects that we perceive may be (but 
need not be) exactly identical with the existing objects that cause our 
perception. 

3. Lovejoy offers as his third objection to my theory of conscious- 
ness the principal difficulty stated by Pitkin in the appendix to The 
New Realism. If the brain states imply their simplest or most 
probable causes and effects they ought also to imply and so reveal the 
endless series of the causes of their causes and the effects of their 
effects. This result obviously does not occur; therefore the relation 
between the event perceived and the brain state by which it is per- 
ceived cannot be identified (as it is in my theory) with the relation of 
cause-effect implication. I cannot but regret that in the hurry and 
confusion of getting our volume ready for the press I was not afforded 
the opportunity to remove the misunderstanding upon which this 
final objection of Pitkin’s was based. That misunderstanding relates 


1 Lovejoy calls attention at the beginning of his article to the disagreement of 
Holt, Pitkin and the writer, and he evidently feels that that disagreement is 
seriously damaging to the common cause. I do not blame him for calling attention 
to our differences, but I think that he might at the same time have taken note of 
the pretty substantial measure of agreement which we have attained. Our di- 
vergencies on the problem of perception are confined to one point: the question of 
how, if at all, we can apprehend anything beyond our cerebral states. Pitkin holds 
that the projection of the extra-organic objects upon our brain is so complete and 
so permeated with space and time relations that we do not need to get at anything 
outside of it. If the mountain comes all the way in to Mahomet, Mahomet has 
no occasion to go out to the mountain. Holt feels with me that we must get 
beyond the specific qualities or periodicities caused in the cerebrum. And, with 
Perry, he holds that the perceiving brain makes this escape by its ‘specific responses’ 
or motor reactions. My own view is midway between the two. I cannot rest with 
Pitkin (or Case or Leibnitz) inside the cerebral projection-system however perfect the 
latter may be; but neither can I agree with Holt and Perry that any form of behavior 
or bodily movement could of itself reveal the past and the beyond. As between 
mo act and an actual act I posit a virtual act—a potential reprojection into outer 
space and time of the cerebral system of effects. Aside from this divergence of 
opinion on the numerical aspect of epistemological monism, we are, I think, agreed 
on the qualitative aspect of the question. We all hold (1) that there is no duality 
of kind between perceived objects and real objects, (2) that consciousness is a 
natural and physiologically explicable occurrence and (3) that error also is suscep- 
tible in general and in particular of a perfectly objective empirical and naturalistic 
explanation. These agreements are more important than our disagreements. 
They make us different varieties of one species rather than different species. 
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to what I meant by ‘simplest cause.’ The simplest cause or the 
simplest effect of an event is another event having the same qualities 
but differing in spatio-temporal position. It is only when distorted 
by a second coéperating factor that the effect of a thing is qualita- 
tively, as well as numerically, different from the thing itself. Conse- 
quently the implicates of the brain events which constitute the 
perceived object are qualitatively, though not numerically, the same 
complexes as the brain-events themselves. They differ from these 
cerebral simulacra only numerically or in position. They are ‘pro- 
jected’ into space outside the body and into past or future time as 
the color of a red glass is ‘projected’ upon the objects seen through 
the glass. Wedo not see our brain states but we do see through them. 
And all that we experience is therefore colored and qualified through 
and through by the cerebral medium consisting of present nerve 
currents and of the stored up memory traces of past nerve currents. 
This answer or rather this explanation has satisfied Pitkin, so far as 
this particular objection is concerned, and I hope that my present 
critic will be equally satisfied. 

4. The last objection that Lovejoy urges against my theory of 
consciousness is to the effect that it is inconsistent with my theory of 
error. ‘“‘There is nothing,’’ writes Lovejoy (pp. 419-20), “in the 
concept of causal implication which corresponds to that mis-reading or 
wrong reference, which is, according to Montague, the essence of 
error. A physical event does not of itself have false causes or false 
effects; and it does not have some causes or effects in the realm of real 
existence and others in the realm of the merely subsistent. . . . The 
whole identification of consciousness with causality breaks down.” 
This fourth objection is partly answered by the explanation given 
above in reply to the third objection. An event tends to produce as 
its effect its own qualities over again at another time and space. But 
this intrinsic implicate or ‘simplest’ effect is only actualized when 
there is no other tendency that counteracts or distorts it. The oak- 
potentialities of an acorn are not always realized. What is realized 
is often a compromise resultant of several tendencies. In the same 
way, an event is not always actually produced by its intrinsic implicate 
or ‘simplest cause.’ Any one of a number of different causes can by 
combination produce a given effect. I never asserted that those 
implicates of a brain-event which constitute the perceived object were 
in every case actual causes and effects of that brain-event. On the 
contrary, I stated very explicitly that the cause-effect implicates were 
tendencies which might be but need not be actualized. When the 
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self-transcending implicate of a brain event happens to have been the 
actual antecedent or the actual consequent then the object perceived 
exists and we have truth. When on the other hand there is an un- 
corrected distortion such that the simplest cause or the simplest 
effect of the brain-event does not exist, then its intrinsic implicate or 
perceived object is an unreal subsistent, and we have error. My 
identification of consciousness with the cause-effect implication is not 
only not inconsistent with my theory of error; it is actually a basis for 
explaining somewhat precisely the different kinds and degrees of 
error. But I think that the difficulty which Lovejoy voices in this 
fourth objection is based not only on the failure mentioned above to 
note the distinction between the simplest cause and the actual cause 
(which may be but need not be identical), but also upon his dislike and 
consequent misconception of the category of potentiality. As a good 
positivist he probably feels that there is no sense in distinguishing 
the potentiality or implicate of a thing frum its actual antecedents 
and consequents. I admit that if causality were taken in this posi- 
tivistic sense of mere sequence there would be no validity in identi- 
fying it with consciousness. 

Our critic closes his article with the disconcerting announcement 
that aside from his reviews of Perry he has now examined in turn the 
theories of McGilvary, Pitkin, Holt and the writer, and that the 
results of the examination are unfavorable and compel him to conclude 
that the neo-realists have failed in what he feels to be their principal 
task, viz., an epistemologically monistic account of consciousness and 
a self-consistent solution of the problem of error. And yet, after all, 
his valedictory in spite of its sternness has in it a distinct and gratifying 

, note of regret. He leaves us, it would seem, more in sorrow than in 
anger; and I for one am optimistic enough to hope that if, as is likely, 
my replies do not appease him, the answers which my confréres are 
doubtless preparing, and which his penetrating criticisms so richly 
deserve, may move him to give our theories one more trial before 
abandoning us forever. 

W. P. MontTacvueE. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
1 Cf. The New Realism, pp. 289-292. 














REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


Die Grenzen der naturwissenschaftlichen Begriffsbildung: Eine logische 
Einleitung in die historischen Wissenschaften. Von HEINRICH 
RICKERT. Zweite neu bearbeitete Auflage. Tiibingen, J. C. B. 
Mohr, 1913.—pp. xii, 644. 

It is rare that a highly technical work on logic, or rather on a some- 
what specialized department of logic, gains so wide a currency as 
Professor Rickert’s book has enjoyed. The first edition has been out 
of print for a number of years and the demand is still great enough 
to justify a second edition. The book was, in fact, unusually for- 
tunate in the date of its first appearance, for it came at a time when 
the method of historical science had been for some years a lively sub- 
ject of controversy among historians, due chiefly to Lamprecht’s 
spirited attack upon the ‘alte Richtung.’ Not only logicians, there- 
fore, but the learned public generally, were prepared to consider with 
interest and attention Professor Rickert’s most general thesis, viz., 
that the method of history conceals a neglected problem, the solution 
of which will supplement the one-sidedness of a logical theory based 
solely upon the methods of the natural sciences. Professor Rickert’s 
book was in no sense merely a contribution to the controversy be- 
tween the ‘scientific’ historians and the defenders of the ‘alte Rich. 
tung,’ but it was a document of far too great importance to be neglected 
by either of the parties. Hence it found a circle of readers far wider 
than usually falls to the lot of a book of its kind. Moreover, its able 
defense of a non-naturalistic history brought it into high favor with 
the many historians who found themselves out of sympathy with the 
project for supplying history with a ‘new’ method modeled upon the 
natural sciences. 

In fact, as Professor Rickert says in the new edition, the book was 
‘better understood’ among specialists in history and the allied sciences 
than among logicians, a result which is not hard to understand but 
which is not necessarily a ground for the satisfaction that Professor 
Rickert seems to take in it (p. vii). Of course, it is possible that the 
result was due to the blindness of the logicians, who were wedded to 
the assumption that all science must be of the type of natural science; 
but on the other hand it may have been due to the fact that the chief 
value of the book lies less in the logical structure that Professor Rickert 
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values so highly than in his defense of history against a confused and 
mistaken conception of its method. I believe, in fact, that this was 
the case. It is easily possible to recognize the very high merit of 
much of Professor Rickert’s book, for example, the accounts of his- 
torical connection and development or his proof of the importance of 
valuation in history, without admitting that he really accomplished 
what he set out to do, viz., to construct a logic of history which would 
properly theorize the relations between history and natural science. 
In general, most of what Professor Rickert has to say about the method 
of history appears to be sound, but the logical foundation on which this 
is supposed to rest seems to me unclear and probably untenable. 

The changes that have been introduced into the second edition are 
very many. There is hardly a page on which at least some verbal 
changes have not been made. These changes are uniformly improve- 
ments and the book has gained both in clearness and in directness 
from the revision. Not much has been omitted, but a good deal has 
been added, mostly in the way of short additions scattered over the 
whole book. Consequently the work is now from ten to fifteen per 
cent. longer than the first edition, though the number of pages has 
been cut down by the use of smaller type and a larger leaf. The : 
increase in length is a misfortune, for there was already a good deal of 
repetition in the first edition. There is no withdrawal or important 
modification of any of the main contentions of the first edition and the 
order of presentation remains substantially the same. The most 
noticeable change occurs in the last chapter where the two sections 
on “‘Epistemological Subjectivism” and ‘Critical Objectivity”’ are 
consolidated under the heading ‘“‘ The Objectivity of Values,’’ and are 
revised to eliminate the last traces of a voluntaristic psychology (p. 
viii). This does not alter Professor Rickert’s conviction that logical 
values depend upon an hyperlogical will (p. 604), as he held in the 
first edition. It means only that the sphere of the theoretical is 
independent so far as its own values are concerned. The distinction, 
it must be said, seems rather artificial. If the logical as a whole 
depends upon the will, it is hard to see why the will should so limit 
itself as never to affect particular logical values. 

A distinction of this kind, and there are many such in the book, is 
perhaps a fair example of a certain finical formalism that mars Pro- 
fessor Rickert’s work. The reader seems always to be finding the 
discussion cut short by the assertion that certain considerations are 
only ‘material’ and are therefore not relevant to a formal discussion of 
historical method, while at the same time a great amount of space is 
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consumed in elaborating formal connections that scarcely seem worth 
the trouble. Sometimes it almost seems as if the pursuit of formality 
were a way of drawing a conclusion without committing the author 
to anything definite, as when he holds that historical conception as 
such needs only a formal objective value. It is, of course, quite fair 
and proper that Professor Rickert should limit his subject by omitting 
the technical details of scientific and historical methods; but it is not 
true that the distinction of formal and material offers the clear prin- 
ciple of selection that it is assumed to be. On the contrary, the 
precise incidence of the author’s conceptions is often not clear; one 
does not always know what the exact status of an argument is. I 
shall try to illustrate what I mean by considering the general logical 
frame-work of the book. 

Professor Rickert holds that immediate experience, when con- 
sidered in its immediacy, is an ‘uniibersehbare Mannigfaltigkeit’; 
that is, it is composed of an infinite variety of objects, each capable 
of being divided indefinitely and of being considered in indefinitely 
many aspects and relations. It is the function of scientific conception 
to simplify this manifold, to substitute definite and valid universals 
for the unintelligible throng of unique individuals. It thus completes 
and perfects the simplification which is already begun in the general 
meanings of words. Hence, it follows that the individual is itself 
the limit which the scientific concept cannot reach (p. 197); for as a 
universal the concept can express only that which is common to all 
the members of a class, however limited the extension of the class. 
may be. The formulation of a law for the content of a single object 
or event is a contradiction in terms, and conversely an established law 
can never be made to yield the individual content of a single case. 
Nature, using the word in its scientific acceptation, is empirical reality 
considered from the point of view of universality (p. 169). 

Let us pause here to ask a question. What experience, or whose 
experience, is Professor Rickert describing? This question, I believe, 
brings to light the difficulty mentioned above of determining exactly 
the bearing of the author’s theories. What exactly does immediacy 
mean for him when he insists, as he does over and over again, that 
every physical or mental process, as we immediately experience it, is 
an individual (e. g., p. 195)? How would he justify the statement or 
how can one attack it? If one points out that no experience, as it is 
experienced by him who experiences it, really ‘feels like’ a multitude 
of unique individuals, one will be met, I suppose, with the reply that 
this ‘feeling’ is not relevant in Erkenntnistheorie. But who can 
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judge what experience is, ‘so wie wir sie unmittelbar erfahren,’ 
except the person who is doing the experiencing? The fact is that it 
requires a considerable capacity for abstract thought to regard every 
object as unique; one has to abstract from the processes by which 
objects are habitually identified, processes which in time certainly ante- 
date the appearance of clear self-consciousness and so are thoroughly 
ingrained in our mental constitutions. And if all this is to be put 
aside as a ‘psychological’ consideration, why does Professor Rickert 
not explain what logical immediacy is? The truth is that this way of 
attacking the problem of concepts is itself psychological and the 
remnant of a bad psychology. An experience such as Professor 
Rickert makes his starting-point is a fiction; to explain conception as 
simplification in this sense is to invent a problem for the sake of solving 
it. Historically it goes back to Kant’s effort to graft pure forms of 
thought upon an experience composed of mere sensations; the truth 
being that neither of these factors in the Kantian problem ever had 
an existence except as the abstractions of Rationalism on the one 
hand and Empiricism on the other. The unfortunate result of Pro- 
fessor Rickert’s mode of describing the method of natural science is 
that he starts from no clear and tenable theory of the place of scien- 
tific conception in experience. 

The account of scientific conception, however, is only preliminary 
to the author’s main purpose which is to explain historical conception. 
Unfortunately it is from this artificial and untenable introduction 
that he proceeds to his main theme. As we have seen, it is the 
unique individual which sets a limit to the construction of scientific 
concepts. Empirical reality may, however, be considered from a 
point of view quite different from that of generalizing conception; it 
may be so treated in conception as to preserve its uniqueness and 
individuality. This, in the most general sense, is the meaning of 
history (p. 224). The definition so gained is, of course, purely formal; 
it is in no sense an account of history as a science, but it expresses the 
fundamental opposition between the historical on the one hand and 
the natural on the other. History, therefore, is the science of reality. 
The question still remains open how empirical reality can be elaborated 
in concepts which will not, like those of natural science, destroy its 
individuality,—hence the chief problem of the book, “ Die historische 
Begriffsbildung” (Ch. IV). Here Professor Rickert shows that the 
historical individual, in addition to bare individuality (particularity 
in time and space and uniqueness of quality), must be also indivisible, 
and this follows from its relation to a value; its division would involve 
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loss of value (pp. 305 ff.). Hence two kinds of individuals must be 
distinguished, the individuality of mere uniqueness, which every 
empirical reality possesses, and historical individuality, which implies 
that the unique object is valued as such. 

Now it is significant that from this point forward Professor Rickert 
is concerned almost wholly with defining this ‘relation to value’ which 
forms the essence not only of the historical individual but also, as 
appears later, of historical connection and development. The dis- 
cussion of these questions seems to me far the most valuable part of 
the book, and the proof of the importance of valuation in history is, 
I believe, conclusive. But in the meantime what has become of the 
formal structure that Professor Rickert was building? From a merely 
formal point of view the argument really breaks in two with this 
introduction of two kinds of individual; there is no strictly logical 
way of passing from one to the other. Every question that concerns 
historical science turns upon the latter; mere uniqueness in itself 
has no more significance for history than it has for natural science. 
Significant individuality has no relation to mere uniqueness, for his- 
torical individuality is imparted to empirical reality by the construc- 
tion of historical wholes in the same sense as scientific universality 
is imparted to the same reality by its inclusion in a general concept. 
How else can relation to value ever be definitely shown? This conse- 
quence is concealed in Professor Rickert’s presentation of the matter 
by two facts: After he has introduced the standpoint of value he 
largely abandons the fiction of an immediate experience composed of 
a manifold of unique individuals; valuation itself is immediate. 
And again he follows the order of developing broader historical wholes 
from narrower. But surely the logical relation between whole and 
part cannot be one-sided in this case; if a period is valuable because 
of the great individuals it produced, the individuals can be evaluated 
only by the part which they played in their period. This view is 
really quite in accord with much that Professor Rickert himself says 
about the formation of historical concepts, but it certainly destroys 
the whole theory of an identification of the real and the historical as 
the limits of scientific conception. 

If the relation of conception to experience is unclear in Professor 
Rickert’s system, the relation of the two opposed kinds of Begriffs- 
bildung to each other is not without its difficulties. The exact status 
of the two processes is not easy to determine. It is quite clear, I 
presume, that they cannot be called ‘faculties’ or powers of the mind. 
Professor Rickert insists moreover that they are not two kinds of 
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science but only ‘two chief tendencies of scientific work’ (p. 264). 
Pure mechanics approximates indeed to the one type and biographical 
history to the other, but considerable space is devoted to showing that 
there are historical elements in all existing natural sciences and scien- 
tific elements in all history. It is, of course, clear that many con- 
siderations not strictly logical have had a share in marking the 
boundaries of the sciences, but there is nevertheless a real difficulty 
in the way of a theory that finds two opposed logical elements in 
every science. The ideal of a common intelligibility at which all 
thought aims is thereby surrendered and no logical account can be 
given of the codperation of the two elements in one science. It is 
hard to believe that such connections are wholly external. Moreover, 
the fact is suggestive that, after apparently identifying the universal 
with the generalizing scientific conception, Professor Rickert can find 
no better word for the historical whole, which is ‘universal’ as com- 
pared with the lesser individuals that make it up (p. 354). He points 
out quite rightly that ‘universal’ here does not have the same meaning 
as it has when applied to the scientific law, for it is not inconsistent 
with individuality; but the use of the same word ought to indicate 
some underlying logical identity between the two. Indeed, if the 
ideal of a theory of knowledge aus einem Stiick is to be maintained, 
some such identity can hardly be dispensed with. Here again Pro- 
fessor Rickert’s formalism is at fault. He rejects absolutely the view 
that difference of subject matter has any importance in a logical 
treatment of the differing methods of natural science and history; this 
is merely a material and not a formal distinction. But this formalism 
defeats itself doubly. By contrasting the two types of Begriffsbildung 
we get not one logic but two, while the rejection of the difference of 
subject matter is only apparent so long as relation to value is regarded 
as the differentia of the historical individual. 

The objections which I have urged against Professor Rickert’s 
logical system are not inconsistent with a recognition of the many 
merits of his book. It might, indeed, have been less objectionable 
from a logical point of view and yet have been less valuable than it is. 
But the best parts of it force their way in, so to speak, in defiance of 
the limitations set by his formalism, and one has the feeling that other 
elements of value might have got in had the author worried less 
about the exact boundaries of an ‘erkenntnistheoretischer Versuch.’ 
In a word, the formalism ought to have been either less intrusive or 


better done. 
GEORGE H. SABINE. 


LELAND STANFORD JR. UNIVERSITY. 
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The Problem of Christianity. By Jostan Royce. New York, The 

Macmillan Company, 1913. 2 vols.—pp. xlvi, 425; vi, 442. 

These notable volumes reproduce lectures delivered in 1912-13 at 
the Lowell Institute in Boston and Manchester College, Oxford. 
Their original form conditions certain features of the discussion. The 
vivacity, even eloquence of the oral presentation enlivens the printed 
argument. But the professional reader misses at times the uninter- 
rupted precision of technical exposition. In one point, however, the 
gain outweighs any loss. Professor Royce’s discussion of Christianity 
is born of experience. Its source is to be found in the experience of a 
philosopher and a convinced Idealist. But, as the preface suggests, 
it is no discussion of the closet, framed by the application of a priori 
categories to assumed religious facts. If any one so misconceives 
the author’s method, the study of a single chapter will suffice to correct 
the error: he need but read in Lecture VI the profoundly moving 
account of the Christian principle of atonement in relation to human 
experience and to the modern mind. 

The first volume deals with Christianity as a doctrine of life, the 
second with Christianity and its metaphysical basis. One problem 
is common to both, the problem of essential Christianity—what is it 
in the first place? and how is it to fare amid the vicissitudes of later 
culture? Recent philosophers of religion have often neglected this 
problem, but from their position Professor Royce emphatically dis- 
sents. For him Christianity is the form of faith which so far in the 
evolution of the world best fulfills the function of religion in the chang- 
ing life of man. For the principal ideas of Christianity he also 
cherishes respect: sin and grace and atonement, these are not to be 
minimized but interpreted. For they are grounded in the spiritual 
experience of the race. And so they possess objective reality, a fact 
which confutes the advocates of “‘liberal”’ doctrine, as well as the 
dogmatists who petrified them into literal abstractions. The solution 
of the problem is to be found in the idea of the spiritual community. 
As loyalty forms the keynote of the author’s ethics, so the studies of 
his later years have led him to an Idealistic religion of loyalty. The 
Pauline doctrine of the body and the members re-appears in the 
idea of the ‘‘ Beloved Community.”’ It is to this that devotion is due, 
and disloyalty to it constitutes the irrevocable sin of the spiritual 
traitor. In communion with the spiritual body grace is to be found; 
salvation is redemption from disloyalty through union with the spirit 
of the whole. Even the irrevocable sin can be atoned for: the deed 
can never be wiped out, but through the work of a redemptive agent 
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it may be made the occasion for common spiritual gain which had 
otherwise been impossible. So even the traitor may realize the good 
that his evil, his irrevocable evil, has brought forth. 

The method of the argument varies with the phases of the problem. 
The fundamental Christian ideas are considered from the standpoint 
of spiritual experience. Together they constitute the Christian doc- 
trine of life, whose truth and value are attested by their conformity 
to this experience. But experience has metaphysical implications. 
Therefore the inquiry proceeds from the discussion of the Christian 
ideas to the discussion of their basis in reality. This implies primarily 
the reality of the community, a reality which, as the author holds, 
has been underestimated by the great majority, even of the best writers 
hitherto. As the individual consciousness, so the social mind develops 
its characteristic life. This is other and richer than the consciousness 
of the detached individual. And as it is richer in itself, so it has char- 
acteristic manifestations in language, in institutions, above all as the 
center of the ethical and spiritual ideal. Professor Royce stops short, 
indeed, of the personification of the community, although isolated 
expressions in his earlier argument appear to favor such a conclusion. 
But short of this, and short of ignoring the individual personalities 
which compose the common body, he exalts the community to the 
highest place. To the community devotion is due, as to it in fact 
devotion is given beyond that which is bestowed on any individual. 
The Christian ideal is true, because it is congruous with the truth of 
the community idea. The Beloved Community as a constantly 
realizing, but never fully realized ideal—is the Kingdom of God for 
which mankind are summoned to labor and to pray. 

The metaphysics of the community once more links Christianity 
with the reality of the world at large. The community itself is the 
type-form which best solves the old problem of the many and the one. 
And through a study of knowledge it leads to a new development of 
Idealistic doctrine. Traditional theories from Plato to Bergson have 
recognized two modes of knowledge, perception and conception. The 
Platonists have emphasized the latter, the empiricists, down to James 
and Bergson, with equal partiality have magnified the perceptual form 
of thought. To neither school, nor to the many who now discern 
the constant fusing of perception and conception, has it been given to 
note a third and more important form. This is “interpretation.” 
Self-consciousness is the interpretation of the individual's present 
and his future to himself. History is the interpretation of the past in 
lessons for the present and the time tocome. Science proceeds by the 
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verification of hypotheses, and verification is interpretation of the 
individual’s discovery into established doctrine accepted by the com- 
mon mind. Following Charles Peirce, from whom he derived the 
germ of his own theory, Professor Royce defines interpretation as a 
triadic mode of cognition. There is that which is to be interpreted, 
there is the mind to which it is to be interpreted, there is the interpreter 
to mediate the two. More abstractly, interpretation is illustrated by 
comparison. Terms do not agree or differ—merely. They agree— 
or differ—through the mediation of a third, which interprets their 
likeness or difference. But this interpreter, this third, involves fresh 
problems. Whence come new mediations and new interpreters—to 
infinity. 

Finally, this highest fo1m of knowing supplies the clue to universal 
metaphysics. The time-order is of the nature of interpretation. The 
evolution of the world is the manifestation in time of the one ideal- 
reality through successive partial syntheses of interpretation. The 
spirit of the world is the infinite interpreter, as the spirit of the com- 
munity is the mediator of all its individual members. So the meta- 
physics of the community and the metaphysics of the world are one. 
And essential Christianity, summed up in the idea of the Beloved 
Community, articulates into the final truth about the world. 

That his philosophy of religion suggests manifold questions is 
recognized by the author, who also frankly considers the issues raised. 
Two classes of these only can be noted here. In the field of religion 
proper, and of Christianity, his conclusions most directly challenge 
current views in regard to a class of questions which may be termed 
questions of personality. The influence of the Founder of Chris- 
tianity on the primitive Chrisitan community; the relation of the 
individual to the community in any religious body; the personal char- 
acter of religious devotion and of its objects—these are conceived 
differently by Professor Royce and many later thinkers. As already 
noted, he avoids the conclusion that the community is a person, and 
rightly; but what of the Spirit of the Community, and what of the 
Infinite Interpreter? In philosophy, most interest will be aroused by 
the new doctrine of knowledge. Is ‘interpretation’ specifically dif- 
ferent from that fused synthesis of perception and conception which 
is justly recognized as the common form, or is it a phase of the same 
essential process? Is comparison the type of interpretation, or must 
not other forms of synthetic thinking be correlated with it? In either 
case, does the noétic ground compel the inference to the metaphys- 
ical conclusion? And if so, does the new Idealism free us from the 
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ultimate difficulties which were involved in the religious philosophy 
of the old? 
A. C. ARMSTRONG. 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 


Identité et Realité. Par Emme Meyerson. Deuxiéme Edition. 
Revue et Augmentée. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1912.—pp. xix, 535. 
The first edition of this important book was published in 1908. 

In the present edition the work has been augmented by one hundred 

pages. 

The work is a discussion of the fundamental epistemological prin- 
ciples of the physical sciences in the light of their history. The 
philosophical principles of biology and psychology are only inciden- 
tally dealt with. Professor Meyerson works out, with admirable 
clearness and with abundant illustration, his general view of the lead- 
ing principles of physical science. The most striking feature of his 
book is its very thorough and exhaustive historical documentation. 
He seems to have a complete and ready command of the history of 
the physical sciences as well as of the history of philosophy. No less 
than four hundred and sixty-seven authors and schools of thought 
are either cited or referred to and always, so far as I am able to judge, 
with pertinency to the points under discussion. I know of no writer 
in this field since Whewell who shows so much learning. The student 
of the logic of the physical sciences will find the book a rich mine. 

The book begins with an examination of the theory advanced by 
Comte, and in our own day most notably represented by Mach, that 
science has, or should have, no other task than to determine descrip- 
tively the Jaws of phenomena with a view to prevision and action. 
M. Meyerson contends, very justly I hold, that the principle of 
legality alone furnishes a very insufficient conception of the aims of 
science. Science seeks to explain phenomena causally, and all explan- 
ation consists in establishing the identity of antecedent and conse- 
quent. This is the scientific conception of causality, which thus aims 
at the reduction of all difference to identity and would issue, if 
completely achieved, in the elimination of time and change. Progress 
towards this aim means the triumph of mechanical methods and 
principles of explanation, and M. Meyerson holds that mechanism 
has proved to be by far the most fruitful method of science. Science 
will continue to follow this road, although it will always be confronted 
by an irreducible and irrational factor in experience. The most 
widespread, persistent, and fruitful mechanical conception in the 
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history of science is atomism. The origin and persistence of atomism 
is due to the fact that it is an expression of the causal principle of 
identity in time in the form of an explanatory ground of the discrete- 
ness of phenomena in terms of a fundamental discreteness in mass, 
motion, and arrangement in space. The concept of action at a 
distance is antispatial and is thus unsatisfying from the mechanical 
standpoint. On the other hand, the concept of atoms in immediate 
impact communicating motion leaves something unintelligible on 
our hands. The principle of inertia, which was unknown to the 
ancients, emerges in modern thought as a special form of the doctrine 
of the conservation of motion, that is, as an application to motion of 
the postulate of identity in time. The principle of inertia has not 
been demonstrated a priori and it can hardly be regarded as a truth 
established by experience. It isa plausible application of the ascump- 
tion that velocity persists in time. The ancients did not distinguish 
between mass and weight and yet the Epicureans postulated the 
Conservation of Matter. There are three distinct notions here— 
matter, weight, and mass. Weight is a purely empirical notion, 
whereas mass is a necessary convention of thought. The Conservation 
of Matter is not established beyond peradventure by experience, 
since even at the present time the determination of atomic weights 
is only approximate. Like the principle of inertia, the conservation of 
mass is a plausible principle applied to phenomena as a deduction 
from the principle of causality. The electric theory of matter shows 
that it is not a priori. The ether again is an imponderable mass—a 
conventional concept deduced from the principle of identity. The 
doctrine of the Conservation of Energy is likewise a plausible applica- 
tion to phenomena of the postulate of identity of cause and effect 
in the temporal series. Energy is itself a conventional concept. The 
theory of its conservation expresses the belief or postulate that in all 
change there is a substance or something which remains constant. 

The examination of the fundamental principles of science thus shows 
that mechanical explanation involves the elimination of time, change, 
and diversity. Cause and effect are the same. Nothing really 
changes. An examination of the concept of the Unity of Matter 
gives further illustration of the tendency of exact science to eliminate 
all differences. The reduction of matter to ether means making it 
equivalent to space. The one common feature of the different ethers 
is that they fill space. Ether is space. Rational mechanics treats 
phenomena as reversible. The principle of Carnot, that is, the second 
law of thermodynamics or the law of Entropy, involves the irre- 
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versibility of natural phenomena and thus comes into conflict with 
the law of causality as identity in time. The ultimate outcome of 
mechanism is the reduction of reality to the non-existent. The 
principle of Carnot, on the other hand, is more in accord with the 
empirical character of reality. 

Mechanism fails to account for sensations. There is an unavoidable 
contradiction in this respect between the quantitative identity without 
qualitative diversity which the intellect seeks in science, and the 
qualitative diversity of sense perceptions. There is an irreducible 
irrationality in actual experience. This opposition of quantity and 
quality is further shown in the various attempts at non-mechanical 
explanations, in the qualitative theories of matter from Aristotle down 
through the Alchemists, and the phlogiston, metallicity, and other 
theories of modern chemistry, to Ostwald’s theory of Energy. These 
qualitative theories have, however, proved relatively sterile in scien- 
tific investigation. Mechanism is a more complete and rigorous 
expression of the principle of identity, and the latter is the directing 
principle of science. Common sense supposes that sensations exist 
when they are not perceived, and, in its theories of material substance 
and causal explanation substitutes one type of sensation for another, 
for example, touch and movement for color and sound. The scientific 
doctrines of atomism, movement, mass, energy, etc., are simply more 
exact and rigorous applications of the principles of common sense 
thinking to phenomena. Professor Meyerson concludes that it is 
vain to seek to eliminate causal explanation from science. Positivism 
errs in confusing legality and causality and in making the latter 
only a case of the former. 

Law and cause are both postulates or a priori principles of rational 
interpretation. There is a partial agreement or correspondence be- 
tween thought and reality. The signal success of mechanism as a 
principle of explanation is proof that this agreement goes beyond mere 
legality. In part sense experience does submit to causal explanation. 
But the establishment of absolute identity of phenomena in time and 
space is blocked by two enigmas which science cannot unravel— 
transitive action and the irreducible diversity of sensations. In these 
respects reality is irrational. The principles of science are plausible 
and useful but not all-sufficient. Reality may transcend mechanism. 
Absolute identity in time, absolute quantitative constancy and 
uniformity may be only appearances. Nature may be subject to law, 
it may be orderly, and yet not be wholly explicable in terms of mechan- 
ism or causality. If nature were wholly intelligible, without any 
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irrational surd, all its diversity and changefulness would disappear in 
an abstract identity. We cannot, then, deduce from the postulate 
of legality the absolute persistence of a quantitatively identical sub- 
stance in which all qualitative diversity is swallowed up. 

I have given only a rapid and superficial survey of this solid and 
informing book. M. Meyerson’s affinities will be obvious to readers 
of contemporary French thought. He especially mentions his in- 
debtedness to Messieurs Boutroux, Bergson, Duhém and Poincaré. 
It is not possible in this review to enter into detailed criticism. I 
would, however, raise the question whether the conception of identity 
which M. Meyerson employs is really the one upon which all science 
proceeds. I am not ready toadmit that thisis thecase. In any event 
I should hold that it is a onesided, and, hence, erroneous theory of 
identity. What the reason most significantly seeks is identity in 
difference, not abstract or equational identity, and the best types 
of scientific explanation are true to this principle. The true theory 
of identity was first broached by Plato, partially developed by Spinoza, 
more fully by Hegel, and among English writers has been most 
adequately stated by Bosanquet. 


J. A. LEIGHTON. 
THE Onto STATE UNIVERSITY. 


Philosophische Abhandlungen, Hermann Cohen sum 7osten Geburtstag 
(4 Juli 1912) dargebracht. Berlin, Bruno Cassirer, 1912.—pp. vi, 
359- 

This book, consisting of twenty essays written in large part by 
former pupils of Professor Cohen, of Marburg, is an admirable act of 
piety. The dedication signed by Professor Natorp in the name of his 
fellow authors expresses clearly, what has come to be felt everywhere 
in the philosophical world, that there is indeed a Marburg School 
whose founder and leader is Hermann Cohen, a school united in its 
ideal of a system of philosophy and in its use of a philosophical 
method. To quote the words addressed to the leader: ‘‘ Under espe- 
cially difficult conditions not only have you maintained the study of 
philosophy at the university to which you have devoted nearly forty 
years of your life, but you have greatly advanced the cause of this 
study. Your own temperament and your regard for Plato led you 
from the beginning to adopt as your method of instruction the duaAéy- 
e7§a: and so to found our philosophical seminar. In doing this you 
have erected for yourself a permanent memorial. Moreover, un- 
intentionally yet of necessity, you have called into being a school of 
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philosophy, which you have done by holding to the method philos- 
ophy owes to Kant, by persistently perfecting this method, by con- 
stantly pointing out that it presupposes the systematic unity of all 
philosophical problems, and finally by ever fostering through your 
own example an unlimited freedom of criticism. And this school of 
philosophy may recognize you as its master all the more without 
prejudice in that, thanks to the individual responsibility you have 
known how to impress upon each of its members, it can never feel 
itself in intellectual bondage to you.”’ As special evidence of this 
freedom the dedication calls attention to the very wide field and 
variety of the essays which follow, and proceeds: ““On the other 
hand, this variety reveals all the more evidently the unity of aim and 
method in our work. Nevertheless, no unprejudiced critic will fail to 
remark, what we explicitly emphasize, our full awareness of standing 
everywhere only at the beginning of our work and of having still 
before us a tremendous undertaking. You, our leader, have dared 
and have rightly dared to give us a ‘System of Philosophy.’ But it 
would be far from your intent did we interpret this ‘System’ in the 
old meaning of a closed doctrinal edifice. Rather do we, and do you 
too, find the vitality of our school precisely in the fact that it does not 
recognize as its purpose the interpretation, popularization, and propa- 
ganda of a finished system but the carrying on to completion of the 
work begun, a work to be guided, it is true, by the Idea, which is the 
only meaning a system of philosophy may have for us, and which, 
though it fixes the direction of growth, does not kill the ever widening 
evolution of our problems.” 

This regulative Idea is evident as one reads the twenty essays, and 
it does give them a certain unity. Moreover, it does warrant the 
members of the Marburg School in regarding themselves as the 
successors of Kant and as still loyal to the spirit and almost to the 
letter of the major conclusions of his Critique of Pure Reason. But 
however stimulating to the authors all this may be, I fail to find in the 
book that Kantianism has any genuine positive value for the Marburg 
School other than its emotional and suggestive effect upon their 
esprit de corps. True, this Kantianism gives a transcendental ideal- 
istic (they call it critical idealistic) point of view and way of expression 
to their philosophical research; but the larger part of their research is 
essentially non-idealistic, and its results can be accepted by the realist 
as though it were the work of fellow realists. Indeed if the Marburg 
School would recognize in Plato rather than in Kant its real source of 
inspiration, it would be truer not only to fact but to its esteem for the 
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father of logic and to its interest in logical analysis. That is to say, 
the Marburg School should feel itself the successor of Kant the 
Platonist, not Kant the transcendental idealist; to Kant the student 
of the categories and regulative postulates of science, not to Kant the 
phenomenalist and psychologistic absolutist. 

The twenty essays vary in subject matter from historical topics, 
such as “ Kant’s attitude toward the French Revolution,” to topics in 
systematic philosophy, such as the “Intension and Extension of the 
Concept,”’ and from topics in logic and metaphysics to topics in law, 
morals and esthetics. All are interesting, stimulating, and scholarly, 
and each merits discussion by a reviewer well informed in its special 
field. I find especially interesting the historical essays, ‘‘Das Kon- 
tinuitatsproblem bei Poncelet,’’ by Gawronski, ‘‘Das Problem des 
Unendlichen und Renouviers ‘Gesetz der Zahl,’”’ by Cassirer, ‘‘M. 
Faradays System der Natur und seine begrifflichen Grundlagen,” by 
Buek, ‘‘ Kants Stellung zur franzésischen Revolution,”’ by Vorlander, 
and ‘‘Zu Herders Reisejournal,’’ by Fritzsche. 

Among the twenty essays it is a pleasure and an honor to find one 
by an American philosopher, Professor M. Phillips Mason. Mason's 
essay calls attention to two contemporary movements in Anglo- 
American philosophy, pragmatism and neo-realism. Its title is ‘Two 
Anti-idealistic Theories."’ To this essay it is fitting that an American 
reviewer should give especial attention. 

The first part of Mason's essay is concerned with what I should call 
the extreme empiricism of James’s theory of truth. ‘“‘ James avoids 
the ontological pit, but in doing so he seems to have robbed truth of 
all its stability. To make it clear that truth is a function relative to 
the facts of experience, and that that function is a method of handling 
the facts by means of ideas, is so far good; but not to develop the 
method of handling the facts, not to show what ideas are fundamental 
in controlling sense-data, is as good as to give us no theory of truth at 
all. He might be pardoned for developing his theory from a psycho- 
logical point of view, if he said something about the content of true 
ideas. But for James one idea or group of ideas is as good as another, 
so long as it is successful in handling experience. He of course 
recognizes that some ideas are more fundamental than others, but 
he would treat such a relation as belonging to relations among ideas 
and only of consequence so far as it could with ideas be of use in 
controlling facts. He fails to see that certain ideas or relations are 
fundamental and necessary to the handling of all experience, and in 
consequence he fails to see also that there is a solid foundation to all 
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truth. For categories he has no use. He would never allow that the 
categories used in present-day science might not be supplanted by new 
ones as science advances; though it is a little hard to see how 
such categories as identity, unity and reciprocity could ever be dis- 
pensed with in handling experience. Logical and mathematical rela- 
tions he admits to be eternal, but they are only eternal as ‘relations 
among purely mental ideas.’ They are none of them ever essential to 
experience. Such relations form a sphere which has no logical relation 
to experience. They are used to handle experience as a convenience, 
never as a necessity. Consequently James’s theory of truth lacks 
unity.””! 

As I understand this statement, Mason is only pointing out the 
shortcoming of James’s theory as felt by the critical idealist; he is 
not attempting to disprove the theory. Hence this is hardly the place 
to defend James’s theory. I wish only to point out in turn that as a 
realist I believe James is largely in the right. I fail to see what is to 
be meant by “certain ideas or relations are necessary to the handling 
of experience,’ or again by “relations essential to experience,’’ and 
finally by a ‘theory of truth lacking unity,”” unless we give these 
phrases meanings presupposing either transcendental or absolute idealism. 
James may have had far less respect for categories, logical constants 
and logically fundamental propositions than do neo-realists; but I do 
not see how realists can distinguish between truths and necessary 
truths, or presuppose that truth must have unity, or finally foretell 
what is and what is not essential to experience. Where it seems to 
me some realists at least differ from the pure experimentalism asserted 
in James's theory of truth is in believing that we can perceive some 
universal propositions to be true; e. g., some of the propositions in 
logic and mathematics. This makes it possible for them to believe 
in the infallibility of logical and mathematical doctrine. If such 
realists are in error here I see no way for them to escape pure experi- 
mentalism and its extreme empiricism. Hence I should mean some- 
thing different from what Mason does (if I understand him correctly) 
in saying, “If James’s theory is lacking in logical foundation, the 
1ealistic movement in America may be characterized as fundamentally 
an appeal to logic." It is an appeal to logic but not to a transcendental 
logic. It is an appeal to logic but it can be an extreme empiricism.” 

1S. 48. 

2 Perhaps I can make these statements clearer by referring to Natorp’s first, or 
introductory chapter in his work, Die logischen Grundlagen der exakten Wissen- 


schaften. I should agree with Natorp that the position of Aristotle and the extreme 
position of the Logistiker are untenable, but I fail to see that then transcendental 
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Mason turns from his exposition of James's theory of truth to discuss 
the external theory of relations as formulated in ‘‘The Program and 
First Platform of Six Realists”’ and to criticise the use of this theory in 
showing the independence of the object of knowledge from the mental 
process which knows the object. Since the ‘Platform’ was written, 
the external theory of relations has been formulated more precisely 
in an article' by Mr. Russell, and the realistic doctrine of independence 
has been treated more fully by Professor Perry.2 Regarding the 
former matter Mason writes, ‘‘The theory on which the Realists 
base this contention,—the external theory of relations,—may be said 
to be good in so far as it makes the relations something over and above 
their terms. But if it means that a relation is so independent of its 
terms that it does not relate them, then the difficulty of bringing the 
relation and its terms into relation will give rise to an infinite regress. 
It is always dangerous to start with a number of independent entities 
and then try to relate them on the basis of their own natures. Russell 
has warded against this difficulty where he says: ‘It may be urged, 
. . . that the assertion of a relation between the relation and the 
terms, though implied, is no part of the original proposition, and that 
a relating relation is distinguished from a relation in itself by the in- 
definable element of assertion which distinguishes a proposition from 
a concept.’ In other words, do not start with the relation and the 
terms as separate entities, but with the relation as really relating the 
terms. A relation is a connection or a unity; it connects or unifies: 
the terms. Still a mere unity or connection is nothing if it is not some 
kind of a connection. But the kind of relation must not then be 
identified with the fact that the relation relates: the relating as well 
as the kind of relation are both essential to relation. I should go 
even farther. I should maintain that the relating, the kind of relation 
and the terms all go to make up the relation.’”* 

If I understand Mason aright in this passage, I think his point well 
taken. Where authorities see so confidently a difference between a 
logic follows. There is another possible consequence, the one mentioned above, 
namely the direct perception of the truth of some propositions. This is, I admit, 
the Aristotelian doctrine, but with an important addition which saves it. By empha- 
sizing the réle played by the perception of particular propositions in disproving or 
verifying our working hypotheses it makes place for experimental science and, 
I believe, for all upon which Natorp insists. In short, it seems to me that genuine 
realism rejects transcendentalism altogether and has as its foundation logic plus 
the premise, the truth of some propositions can be directly perceived. 

1 Journal of Phil., Psychol., etc., 1911, 8, p. 158. 

? The New Realism, p. 99. 

3S. 51 f. 
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relation in abstracto and the same relation where it relates I must 
speak with diffidence, but I fail to see the difference or feel the diffi- 
culty. In a@Rdé I fail to see any infinite regress of relations enabling R 
to relate a and b. It seems to me either R is the relation between a 
and b or itis nonsense. Moreover, I see no difference between R alone 
and R in aRd, any more than I see a difference between a and a in 
aRb. A relation seems to be pictured by some thinkers as a chain, 
a cement or some other energy; or it is a coupling which has to be 
fastened to the unrelated terms in order to get them related. If I 
mistake not, all this is quite false. There is no relating process. The 
very central dogma of logic is, I believe, that the logical universe is 
absolutely static. That is to say, when we analyze a complex into its 
terms and relations all that is found in it are precisely terms and rela- 
tions and nothing more. The logical universe contains as constants 
or ultimates neither time nor change. It is not a universe in which 
terms are going into or out of their relationships. What we call change 
is analyzed into a thoroughly static stysem in which, related to “, we 
have a different complex from that which we find related to #. Inone 
complex aRé is true, in another aRd is false and we find instead aSé, 
but this does not mean a process of uncoupling and recoupling the 
aand the b. No more is this meant than it is meant, when we count 
in terms of integers, that we unrelate the integers for the time being 
from the remaining members of the system of real numbers. In short, 
I believe this difficulty comes from our mental imagery which puts 
kinesthetic ideas into logic. It seems to come also from the old ideal- 
istic error that all the relations between terms are given them by the 
mind. ‘Thought is a relating process.” Realism denies this. The 
relations between terms are found, or discovered, and are essentially 
static and timeless. If I am right in holding these opinions, they 
should clear up the difficulty of some who feel that, sometimes at least, 
relations do alter the nature of the terms related. Such thinkers still 
regard change as an ultimate logical notion; whereas the timeless 
universe of logic has eternally in it all that it ever has, even the instants 
of time in their serial order.' 
WALTER T. MARVIN. 
RuTGERS COLLEGE. 
1 This should clear up also the expression entities “‘ pass in and out of the cog- 


nitive relation” which is not rigorous and with which Mason has difficulty. The 
expression ‘ pass in and out ' must be given the meaning realism finds in the notion 


‘change.’ 
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The Christian View of the World. By Grorce Joun BLEWETT. 

New Haven, Yale University Press, 1912.—pp. xvi, 344. 

Among the tasks that confront the present-day philosopher none 
is more important than that of re-thinking the principles of Christian 
theology in terms of modern thought. When a competent student of 
philosophy undertakes this task in an intelligent and thorough fashion 
the results are always worthy of our thoughtful attention. In the 
present work the scholarship of the author is at once apparent, and 
his skill in re-interpreting the doctrines of the old orthodoxy in the light 
of the new science and philosophy leads to results that seem important 
and interesting—although we may find ourselves unable to follow him 
through every step of his argument. 

The plan of the book may be briefly indicated. In the first place 
the essential positions in the Christian view of the world are stated. 
These are represented as three: first, a spiritual monism, the belief 
that reality is a spiritual society, that of God and his children; second, 
a profound dualism created by the fact of sin and consisting of a con- 
flict of wills between men and God; third, the reconciliation of these 
opposing principles in the thought of salvation. In the second place, 
the attempt is made to relate these fundamental Christian principles 
to the rational consciousness of the world. In the pursuance of this 
second undertaking, three subjects are considered: the Absolute Spirit 
as related to human experience; the place of nature with reference to 
God and man; the development of the human spirit from nature to 
God. It is this second main division of the author's undertaking that 
occupies the largest part of the work and has paramount interest for 
the reader. 

In establishing the existence of an Absolute Spirit, Professor Blewett 
relies upon the Aristotelian argument of the necessary priority of 
actuality to potentiality in any process of development, holding that 
the potentiality of spiritual structure and achievement manifested in 
cosmic evolution proves the existence of a Universal Spiritual Ground, 
a personal God. Taking this initial step easily and confidently, he is 
confronted by a second question which he, no doubt correctly, regards 
as the real center of difficulty, that of relating the Absolute Spirit 
to free human individuality. For the solution of this problem he 
adopts the well-known argument used by all Absolute Idealists of the 
last century, from Hegel to Royce. Our experience is represented as, 
both in practical and theoretical spheres, a self-organizing process, 
whose aim is a completely organized life. Such a process requires for 
its explanation the existence of a perfectly organized and eternally 
complete consciousness. Assuming the existence of such an Absolute 
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Consciousness, the self-organizing principle of human individuality 
is comprehensible as the reproduction in time of such eternal reality, 
human experience having its source in the self-communicating activity 
of God. 

Such argument will of course be met by doubts which have 
recently become general—doubts as to its adequacy to such facts as 
human freedom and initiative, the reality of evil, and the existence of 
a genuine evolution. It is fair to say that Professor Blewett evidently 
writes with a consciousness of recent criticisms of idealism in mind— 
particularly have William James’s polemicsimpressed him. Moreover, 
he is to a degree successful in repelling such attacks. In the opinion 
of the reviewer his presentation of the argument for Absolute 
idealism is particularly effective; he is fluent and is able through 
his idealistic principle to correlate so many facts that his view gains 
a real vitality and concreteness which is itself a refutation of the charge 
that idealism is thin, poor, bankrupt. Still, difficulties remain which 
the author altogether fails to dispose of. For instance, the facts on 
which he dwells seem to prove that evolution is an organizing process 
and that human conduct and cognition are self-organizing activities. 
His inference that evolution has a goal, and that this goal is a perfectly 
organized and completely rational life, appears sound. But on. the 
same grounds to infer that reality is a perfectly organized and eter- 
nally complete consciousness is a more questionable inference, and, 
in the face of other facts, one of doubtful validity. The familiar ques- 
tions are bound to arise: What becomes of the reality of the temporal 
process of self-organization if all is completely realized in an eternal 
consciousness? Again, what reality can attach to man’s supposed 
contributions to universal progress if he is merely reproducing an 
organizing process which is eternally accomplished—does not our 
life become a dumb show or, at best, a mechanical rehearsal? These 
are of course old difficulties, but the Absolute idealist must expect to 
have them sounded in his ears until he can furnish some more success- 
ful solution of them. 

In his philosophy of nature Professor Blewett rejects both the deism 
which gives to the natural world an existence external to God and the 
‘immature’ idealism which reduces it to a series of presentations. 
The true idealism, he holds, attributes reality to nature, the reality of 
a relation between man and God. Man's soul is the self-impartation 
of God and nature is the method and medium of that impartation. 
Hence we have the natural order with its long evolutionary process 
leading up to, and culminating in, man. But to one who thus regards 
nature as a revelation of spirit the problem of evil looms up as an 
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apparently insuperable difficulty. The author’s acquaintance with, 
and use of, the results of modern evolutionary science gives special 
interest to his treatment of this problem. Understanding the opera- 
tion of organic evolution with its necessary struggle and inevitable 
suffering, and the features of primitive human life, he is able to present 
the facts in a vivid and impressive way. These facts may rightfully 
claim a prominent place in any current philosophy of religion, since at 
present they constitute the most potent influence leading men to 
deny the presence of any supreme moral! purpose in the world, or to 
believe that if such purpose exists it must be limited in its power and 
scope. Hence it seems hardly possible to over-emphasize the facts; 
we agree with the author when he holds that the difficulty with regard 
to sin lies not merely in the fact that for man creation involves the 
alternative between righteousness and sin, but that it involves that 
“alternative in such form that for man at the beginning of his life the 
chances are against him; alike in the individual and the race, his will 
takes on its habits and tendencies long before there can be any union 
in him of developed will with developed intelligence that has clear 
vision of the meaning of life and of its choices.” How make God 
responsible for this injustice without detracting from His righteous- 
ness; how provide for the conflict and discord of sin in the completed 
harmony of the Absolute consciousness? We wonder if Professor 
Blewett’s version of idealism furnishes any helpful suggestions toward 
a solution of this problem, but apparently it has thrown little light 
here. ‘‘ There must be some divine necessity in it,” he maintains, “the 
necessity of a divinely reasonable plan,” and farther he does not at- 
tempt to go. May it not be more reasonable to admit that the divine 
will is limited by certain conditions under which it acts, and then 
inquire whether this limitation need interfere with its moral suprem- 
acy? With good reason the author holds that an essential part of 
the Christian solution of the problem of evil is given in the Christian 
theory of redemption. But here also we need, it would seem, more 
penetrating metaphysical analysis, and more thorough-going re- 
formulation. Does not the source of evil lie in the conflict between 
parts and the whole, and particularly in the obligation laid upon the 
part of sacrificing its independence to the welfare of the whole? 
And may not the truth of the atonement consist in the complementary 
obligation of the whole to expend itself for the parts. Thus is sug- 
gested the idea of a God achieving His own unity through the over- 
coming of difference—the Christian doctrine of a striving, suffering 


God. 
H. W. Wricat. 


LAKE Forest COLLEGE. 
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The Meaning of Evolution. By SAMUEL CHRISTIAN SCHMUCKER. New York, 
The Macmillan Co., 1913.—pp. 291. $1.50. 

The First Principles of Evolution. By S. Herpert. London, Adam and 
Charles Black, and New York, The Macmillan Co., 1913.—pp. 346. $2. 


These are both interesting books, written by competent scientists, and well 
suited to introduce the ordinary reader to the scientific conception of evolu- 
tion. Professor Schmucker gives an exceedingly simple and clear-cut exposi- 
tion that would be intelligible and interesting to any secondary or normal 
school student or graduate who cares to know what biologists mean by evolu- 
tion. He illustrates biological laws with the horse, the English sparrow, and 
other familiar types. The evolutionary controversies since Darwin are 
treated in a single chapter, just enough to show that advance has been made» 
and that differences of opinion exist; while the moral and religious questions 
that must inevitably trouble such a reader are sympathetically treated in the 
two concluding chapters. 

Dr. Herbert's volume, while also popular in its appeal, is much profounder 
and more comprehensive. It will be hard for those who have not visited 
English university extension lecture courses, such as those given by the 
Workers’ Educational Association, to believe that this scholarly work is 
“the outcome of a series of lectures given to a class of working-men and 
others.”” The Preface states that the author's purpose is “‘to present the 
problem of Evolution comprehensively in all its aspects . . . in a simple yet 
scientific manner.’ Under the head of “Inorganic Evolution” the rival 
nebular theories of La Place and Chamberlin, the epochs in geological evolu- 
tion, radio-activity and the evolution of atoms, and the hypotheses as to the 
origin of life in relationship to matter are all tersely but clearly stated. More 
than half the volume is devoted to “Organic Evolution,” and in this the writer 
follows Romanes in first discussing what are considered to be the established 
“facts of evolution” as regards morphology, embryology, classification, palz- 
ontology, and geographical distribution. Subsequently come the “theories 
of evolution,” in which most space is devoted to Darwin and neo-Darwinians, 
but the positions of Lamarck and neo-Lamarckians, Mendel, De Vries, and 
others are also impartially stated. The third section of the book, ‘Super- 
organic Evolution,” discusses mental evolution with reference to the behavior 
of lower organisms and the rise of instinct and intelligence, the evolution of 
morals and its relationship to ethics, the evolution of the family, the state, 
and religion. The book concludes with two chapters on the philosophy of 
evolution in which the metaphysical positions of Spencer and Bergson are 
unfortunately too briefly set forth to be of much aid to those not already 
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acquainted with them. Bibliographies of works best suited to the general 
reader who wishes to go further into the various topics are supplied. 

In the fields in which the present reviewer feels at all competent to express 
an opinion, Dr. Herbert is familiar with the standard and recent authorities, 
and has reported the essential points lucidly and effectively. The general 
reader is introduced to the important controversial issues, and made to see 
why they are important, without being burdened with differences of merely 
technical interest. It is regrettable that the chapters on Spencer and Bergson 
were not expanded, and also that some reference was not made to the attempt 
of pragmatism to introduce the evolutionary standpoint into logic. The 
bibliographies seem in nearly all cases to be up to date, and well chosen. 
However, important recent and popular writers on the psychological evolution 
of religion, such as Leuba, Irving King, Ames, Marett, Farnell, Durkheim, 
and Lévy-Bruhl, are overlooked. Reference should also have been made to 
other American animal psychologists besides Thorndike and Jennings, the 
only two mentioned. 

Each book is capital in its way. Of the two, Professor Schmucker’s work 
is probably sufficiently advanced to meet the wants of American secondary 
and normal school students and graduates and others of the same cultural 
level; while Dr. Herbert’s more advanced treatment is the more suitable as a 
reference book for undergraduates in introductory courses in philosophy who 
need to know a little of science in its larger evolutionary aspects, as well as 
for college graduates and other reasonably cultivated readers. 


WiLutiaM K. WRIGHT. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


The Distinction between Mind and Its Objects. The Adamson Lectures for 
1913. With an Appendix. By BERNARD BosaNguet. Manchester, The 
University Press; New York, Longmans, Green & Co., 1913.—pp. 73. 

In this lecture Dr. Bosanquet discusses some of the fundamental positions 
of modern Realism, following in the main the form of that doctrine set forth by 
Professor Alexander. The Appendix is devoted to a brief consideration of one 
or two points in the volume by the six American authors entitled The New 
Realism. 

The lecture emphasizes the fact that the modern type of Realism, in con- 
trast with the older eclectic Materialism, groups primary and secondary 
qualities together as equally real, and thus gives us so far a solid or concrete 
reality. Even universals are transferred from the side of the mind to that of 
the object. The objective order thus appears as full-rounded and complete, 
capable of being thought as in itself self-existent. Realism cannot, however, 
be said to be entirely successful in transferring all the objective elements of 
experience to the physical side. It still feels obliged to separate what Dr. 
Bosanquet calls the tertiary qualities of reality—e. g., its esthetic aspects— 
from the primary and secondary, and to assign them to mind. This seems to 
indicate a defect of the method: ‘It proves that in the end there is no realism 
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that can be completely solid and thorough; that is to say, that can sweep all 
characters of things which are on the same ‘evel of objectivity, into the mass 
of non-mental reality” (p. 23). 

Notwithstanding this lack of entire completeness, the physical reality has 
been so richly endowed at the expense of mind that “it by inherent necessity 
shows signs of life, and begins to exhibit within itself a vitality, primarily 
logical, but, for that reason, ultimately and in essence involving continuity 
within a psychical system" (p. 26). If everything of value could be attributed 
to a self-existing physical reality, the idealist would not in the least object to 
it merely on the ground that it is ‘ physical,’ rather than ‘psychical.’ He is not 
concerned to defend Mentalism. ‘‘ The question as stated in terms of Mental- 
ism seems to be wholly beside the point of mind's relation to its objects” (p. 
42). What the idealist asserts is that objects, taken by themselves, are 
essentially fragmentary and do not form wholes. ‘‘ No world can be synthetic 
in itself, that is, can possess universals as a part of its own nature, if its elements 
have not, pervading them, the living mexus and endeavor towards a whole 
which indicates participation in the nature of minds” (p. 35). Dr. Bosanquet 
develops this point with great clearness, showing by analysis the positive 
grounds for holding the continuous nature of the mind and the object. The 
argument for Idealism is not, as has been supposed, an external or inductive 
argument based on the impossibility of finding a case of an object without a 
subject. ‘‘ Whether a certain object is continuous with the nature of mind is 
no question of mere origin or concomitant variation; it is a question of what 
sort of thing the object is, and what sort of thing mind is, and whether or no 
one is connected with the other by inherent character" (p. 31). It is to be 
hoped that our realists will profit by Dr. Bosanquet’s emphatic statements 
on this point, so that, ceasing to waste their strength on a mistaken issue, 
they may take up fairly the classical arguments upon which Idealism has 
always relied. The real points at issue concern the adequacy of the doctrine of 
‘external relations’ and of the method of abstraction which that doctrine 
involves. Dr. Bosanquet maintains that the purpose that modern Realism 
has in view, that of establishing the complete objective reality of experience, 
leads in a direction opposite to that which has been taken by many of its 
adherents. ‘Continuity of the real world with mind seems to me the in- 
evitable goal and climax of twentieth century physical realism, as opposed 
to eclectic materialism. If the object is to be real in its fulness, as it is the 
merit of that doctrine to affirm, it must be maintained in connection with its 
complete conditions. To try and hypostatize it apart from organisms with 
their minds is in my judgment an evasion of the task laid upon us by the 
arduousness of reality. Reality, I urge, is always on ahead, where the fuller 
conditions are focused. Abstraction is abandonment of the quest” (p. 49). 

In the few pages of Appendix devoted to The New Realism Dr. Bosanquet 
states very frankly his conviction “that in questions of first principles, they 
[the authors of the volume] have not really made their own the standpoint 
and intention of modern metaphysical theory" (p. 52). He illustrates this 
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contention briefly by pointing to the fundamental misconception shown by 
the volume in respect to the position of the English neo-Hegelians regarding 
Epistemology, and by a criticism of the inconsistencies involved in the doctrine 
of ‘Logical Priority’ set forth in the volume. I am unable to give here the 
details of this criticism, which it would be necessary to quote in full in order 
to make clear the points at issue. As is well known, however, substantially 
the same charge of lack of acquaintance with historical theories of philosophy 
that Dr. Bosanquet brings against the authors of The New Realism has been 


made also by other critics of their doctrine. 
j. &.. G. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Some Influences in Modern Philosophic Thought. Being the Fifth Series of the 
John Calvin McNair Lectures Before the University of North Carolina. 
By ArtHuR Twintnc HapLey. New Haven, Yale University Press; 
London, Henry Frowde, 1913.—pp. iv, 146. 

This volume has the following divisions: I, “‘General Nature of the Course”’; 
II, ‘Changed Conceptions of Science’; III, ‘New Views of Politics and 
Ethics"; IV, “‘The Spiritual Basis of Recent Poetry’’; Appendix I, “On the 
Meaning of the Term Philosophy”; Appendix II, “The Influence of Charles 
Darwin on Historical and Political Science.” 

President Hadley states the purpose of his lectures in the following sen- 
tences: “I shall try to tell as well as I can in so short a space some of the 
things that happened in the world of science and the world of politics which 
made people crave a different sort of explanation of the universe at the end 
of the century from that which satisfied most of them at the beginning. I 
hope by so doing to help some of you to understand more fully than you have 
done the real significance of these events, and to assist you in some slight 
degree in working out your own philosophy of life by setting forth some facts 
which have influenced the beliefs of thinking men of recent generations.” 

It would be unreasonable to expect a very profound treatment of so large 
a subject in such a brief compass. All that it was possible for the lecturer 
to do was to select as he did certain fundamental movements of the period 
with which he was dealing, and to treat them in a somewhat summary and 
general fashion. As a popular presentation of the subject, these lectures are 
not without merit. They are clearly and simply written, and are free from 
all pretense and cant. Moreover, they possess the genuine human interest 
that always attaches to the frank utterances of a man of intelligence and 
culture. But, even as a summary treatment of the subjects set forth in the 
chapter headings, the lectures must be regarded as disappointing. It is 
evident that President Hadley did not make any serious effort to come to 
close quarters with his subject, and many of his generalizations are so vague 
and indefinite that they may mean almost anything, and are accordingly just 
as much false as true. One might illustrate this by reference to President 
Hadley’s statements regarding the relation of the individual and the group 
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in regard to morality, and by the statement that Pragmatism is essentially 
a development of Morley’s doctrine of toleration. Again, the philosophy of 
Darwinism is somehow vaguely identified with Pragmatism, and both are 
summed up in the Jatssez faire doctrine propounded by Gamaliel in the fifth 
chapter of the Acts of the Apostles. President Hadley has no eye for under- 
lying spiritual forces, or for any problems of the individual life. The group is 
emphasized at the expense of the individual, and morality is looked at merely 
from the point of view of its survival value, both its aspect as an affair of the 
individual life and its mission as a program of social transformation being 
ignored. President Hadley follows Burke in belittling logic and reason as 
guides of life, and in exalting the importance of instinct and tradition. ‘“‘We 
hold the beliefs that have preserved our fathers. It is not far from the truth 
to say that we hold them because they have preserved our fathers. I do not 
mean that we should consciously adopt a belief because it is useful to us, . . . 
I would rather take the ground that we hold the beliefs that have preserved 
our fathers as an intuition and act on it as an instinct” (p. 73). 

The same tendency to rest in superficial statements of half truths is illus- 
trated in the lecture on “ The Spiritual Basis of Recent Poetry.” The impor- 
tance of vitality and struggle are emphasized at the expense of light and reason, 
loyalty and emotion are made superior to intelligence. Browning and Kipling 
are for President Hadley the spiritual prophets of the time. It is not quite 
clear how this apotheosis of individual striving and effort on the part of the 
individual is to be reconciled with the conservatism of his political and social 
theories. But the most striking feature of the treatment of poetry, as indeed 
of the whole discussion of ‘ philosophic influences,’ is the constant depreciation, 
sometimes implicit and sometimes explicit, of rationality. Instinct and effort 
undoubtedly have a value as elements and forces in human life and society, 
but they must not be emphasized at the expense of reason. It is surely true 
that there can be no real social progress which does not involve the persistent 
effort on the part of individuals to attain to clearness of intellectual vision. 
No adventure that is genuinely spiritual is merely centrifugal: it must at the 
same time seek the center and be a quest for light and rational illumination. 
It is undoubtedly necessary to supplement the Socratic doctrine that virtue 
is knowledge by taking account of other elements of human nature than the 
merely intellectual; but it still remains true that virtue, both in the individual 
and in society, must include as an essential element the pursuit of knowledge 
and enlightenment. Without this element there can be no adventure that 
has any claim to be called either spiritual or human. Summarily to set aside 
as superseded the poets and philosophers who stand for reason and enlighten- 
ment, as President Hadley seems to do, is to renounce the spiritual heritage of 
civilization and set one’s face in the direction of barbarism. 

i. & Gc 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
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Enjoyment of Poetry. By Max Eastman. New York, Charles Scribner's 

Sons, 1913.—pp. xii, 224. 

It is hard to do justice to a book on poetry bya writer who has something 
more than good intentions—who has natural ability and a discursive interest 
in people and things—and yet one who has neither the sure insight of a first- 
rate poet nor the severe training of a scholar. Under his curtailed title (it 
wants either a ‘My’ or a ‘The’), Enjoyment of Poetry, Mr. Eastman has 
brought together fifteen chapters on topics like these: “‘ Poetic People"’—as 
contrasted with scientific or practical folk; ‘‘ The Technique of Poetic Names”; 
“Wine and Sleep and Poetry’’; ‘‘ Poetry Itself”; and, finally, ‘The Practical 
Value of Poetry."” The book rather concerns itself with matters of diction 
and metre, and similar details of expression, than with questions touching the 
organic structure of artistic wholes, or the effect of an entire poem as dependent 
upon the right selection of details both great and small. Individual passages 
throughout the work are suggestive, and some of the naive observations are 
acute. But their value is not increased by such remarks as the following 
(p. 179): ‘No clear account of the nature of poetic rhythm has ever been 
given”; the implication of the context being that a clear account is now, for 
the first time, to be had in Chapter 14. There is, however, no indication that 
that author is well acquainted with the literature on rhythm. And the 
truth is, one may find a more satisfactory account in Biicher’s Arbeit und 
Rhythmus, not to speak of investigations like Dr. Bridges’ into the prosody of 
Milton. The Poet Laureate happens to be one of those who, like Milton him- 
self, have not disdained the laws of prosody, or the labor involved in studying 
and applying them. ‘“‘ Remember that you are engendering and sustaining in 
the mind a flow of waves,” says Mr. Eastman (p. 188), “‘and you will need no 
laws of prosody.”” “If you write more blank verse,”’ said Wordsworth to a 
correspondent, “‘pay particular attention to your versification, especially as 
to the pauses on the first, second, third, eighth, and ninth syllables. These 
pauses should never be introduced for convenience, and not often for the 
sake of variety merely, but for some special effect of harmony or emphasis.” 

Throughout the book we trace the common, perhaps one must say vulgar, 
error of supposing that rigorous investigation is inimical to the artistic spirit. 
Milton did not find it so, nor Dante, nor Leonardo; modern linguistic study 
goes back to Dante, the study in general, to Plato; the philology of the present 
day, taking the term in its broader sense, begins with Petrarch. “As usually 
taught for three years to post-graduates in our universities,"’ thinks Mr. East- 
man (p. vi), the scientific study of literature “is not worth spending three 
weeks upon.”” So far as I have observed, this is not the verdict of the best 
among those who have had the experience. As to the average, if we are to 
judge by that, we must condemn not only the average scholar as a pedant, 
the average physician as a quack, and the average lawyer as a pettifogger, 
but the average book on poetry as sentimental trash. That is too severe an 
indictment to bring against the present volume. Yet one wishes the author 
had been able to profit by the training he affects to despise. At its worst it 
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cannot hurt a real genius. In the average case it probably would save a 
writer from misquoting Milton, who said (p. 34), not ‘effulgence,’ but 


Bright effluence of bright essence increate. 


At its best it might help the student to see the relation of this line to its context 
and the relation of both to the structure and meaning of Paradise Lost asa 
whole. Mr. Eastman’s affinity is Whitman, and not Milton. 

The value of the book mainly lies in the illustrative passages and the re- 
marks concerning them; the author in his time has published verse of his 
own; he now shows what he enjoys in his favorite poets, and why he enjoys 
it. The average reader will like his book. Dry-as-dust would like it better 


if it had an index. 
LANE COOPER. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


The Ethical Approach to Theism. By G. F. Barsour. Edinburgh and 

London, Wm. Blackwood and Sons, 1913.—pp. vi, 115. 

In the pages of this essay we have a forcible and persuasive statement of the 
moral argument for the existence of God. The author insists that genuine 
theism has always been selective in its method, choosing the best in the world 
of human experience and identifying it with the divine principle. He notes 
that in the last century the scientific demand for impartiality and compre- 
hensiveness led to the abandonment of the selective for the synoptic principle 
in the philosophy of religion: the argument proceeding from a survey of all 
the facts of experience to an Absolute Mind capable of including them, thus 
identifying God with the object of widest knowledge rather than of highest 
value. The author does not pause to criticise this view, which he regards as 
pantheistic rather than theistic; he merely mentions its incapacity for dealing 
with the problem of error, or of the relation of finite to infinite mind. Instead, 
he endeavors to meet the objection that the selective procedure of theism is 
subjective and arbitrary. A justification is found for it, according to his view, 
in the principle of development which does not hold the facts of existence 
upon the same level, but distinguishes higher from lower, and thus justifies usin 
thinking that the former give us a truer insight into Reality. Now the highest 
grade of existence is the ethical. Moreover, it is just this aspect of our experi- 
ence which is freest from subjectivity and arbitrariness, since the universality 
of moral obligation makes it binding equally upon all human individuals, and 
its absoluteness suggests that it is grounded in the nature of Reality. Indeed, 
the demand for Absolute Perfection points to the objectivity of such perfec- 
tion and to its unique place in the universe as a whole. One is constrained to 
admit the cogency of the reasoning by which the author defends his funda- 
mental position that theism is selective in its method and that the most 
convincing argument for the existence of God is drawn from the facts of moral 
experience fyet one may wish that he had considered more fully the consequences 
of this view. What will he say of the lower grades of existence, the less 
worthy aspects of experience? It is no longer possible after the manner of the 
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old theology to charge all of these to man’s sinful will. Either they too must 
have their source in the Divine nature and by so much lessen its perfection, 
or else they must be regarded as possessing an independent existence and thus 
limiting the Divine Will. Choosing the latter alternative, our theism takes 
the form of belief in a Conditioned Purpose manifesting itself in universal 
evolution, a view which seems to be gaining increasing acceptance today. 
HENRY W. WRIGHT. 
LAKE Forest COLLEGE. 


A First Course in Philosophy. By Joun E. Russett. New York, Henry 

Holt and Co., 1913.—pp. viii, 302. 

How can we best introduce the student to the study of philosophy? Through 
ethics, logic, the history of philosophy, or through a general introductory 
course in philosophy. When the student is able to take only a little philos- 
ophy, perhaps but one course, the problem becomes insistent. Many teachers 
of philosophy find that the needs of the average student demand that they 
offer a course in “Introduction to Philosophy.”’ To such teachers Professor 
Russell’s book will be of substantial value. 

It is clearly written. The discussion is as free as possible from technical 
philosophical terminology. It is fairly written. No philosophical bugbears 
are held up before the student. For example, the discussion of materialism 
is as sympathetically written as any part of the book. Professor Russell does 
not give the impression of championing any particular philosophical system 
but of endeavoring to present in unbiased manner the leading theories of the 
nature of reality and of the nature of knowledge. 

The method of the book is not formal or rigidly systematic, but dialectical. 
The discussions do not lead to some predetermined solution. Indeed, for the 
most part, the arguments are not closed in definitive form. The book suggests 
problems, and to some extent, solutions, for both student and instructor, but 
does not try to take the place, either of the student’s own reflection or of the 
independent and constructive work of the instructor. The book does not 
consist of a body of material for the student to commit and for the instructor 
to question upon. It is rather a tool for the teacher to use freely. 

One of the most valuable features of the book is that it does not try to cover 
the whole field of philosophical thought. Professor Russell's object has been 
to stimulate the student to form habits of philosophical thinking rather than 
to acquire a smattering of all the manifold ‘isms’ which the history of 
philosophical thought presents. If philosophy is a view of life and a way of 
life, and if the purpose of philosophical study is to train the student in the 
habit of correlating the various phases of his knowledge and in seriously 
reflecting upon his life’s meaning, Professor Russell’s method is fundamentally 
sound. 

The main body of the book falls into three parts: Part I, ‘The Problem of 
Reality”; Part II, ‘‘Epistemology”’; and Part III, “‘The Problems of Con- 
duct.” In this last part, some of the central problems of ethics and religion 
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are treated. The discussion is suggestive throughout, though most readers 
will feel disposed to question the presentation of some philosophical positions. 
For instance, the writer of this notice doubts if modern idealism can be most 
favorably presented through reference to Berkeleyan sensationalism and to 
those aspects of Royce’s theory which Professor Russell makes use of. The 
especial merit of the book, is, however, that no matter how much or how little 
a teacher may have in common with the position of the author, he can use 
the text with profit as the basis of class discussion. 

An unfortunately large number of typographical errors is to be found in the 


book. 
J. R. Turtte. 


Ev_mirA COLLEGE. 


The Principles of Science. By WiLLtAM Forspes Cootey. New York, Henry 

Holt and Company, 1912.—pp. iv, 245. 

The present work is an “attempt to bridge the chasm, which—at least for 
undergraduates—too often lies between scientific and philosophical studies’’ 
(Preface). It presupposes a passing acquaintance with the principles of 
science, and preferably the customary course in logic as well, though the latter 
is not indispensable. Building upon these, it aims, by an exposition and 
criticism of some of the fundamental processes of science, to lead the student 
by natural steps to questions of philosophy, which are regarded as lying just 
beyond the field of science. The book is divided into three parts which deal, 
respectively, with the Methods, Results, and Basal Principles of scientific 
thought. In the first part, the author discusses the nature of scientific 
knowledge, its relation to philosophy, the part played by analysis and synthe- 
sis in thought, the dangers which attend mental constructions, the methods by 
which these may be minimized, and the criteria of truth; in the second, the 
concepts matter, energy, mechanism, law, value, and evolution are treated; 
while the third part is devoted to a discussion of the postulates of thought, 
especially the postulates of rationality and external existence. Well selected 
exercises appear at the end of each chapter, and add materially to the worth 
of the book for class-room purposes. 

The above program is executed with clearness and vigor. Teachers who 
believe, with Dr. Cooley, that a criticism of scientific method and results is 
now a necessary, and possibly the best, approach to philosophy—and the 
number seems to be increasing rapidly—will find much here that will meet 
with their approval. At the same time, to many, the value of the book as an 
introduction to philosophy will be seriously impaired by the conception of 
that subject which appears in its pages, and which dominates the treatment of 
much of its material. Philosophy is regarded by its author as merely the 
uncertain portion of knowledge—“‘ the penumbra, not the strongly lighted part 
of the domain of science”’ (p. 12). It is but the “scout of science, ranging the 
borderland of knowledge"’ (Ibid.). Philosophy then, according to this notion, 
has no real problems of its own, no dependable contributions to make to 
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thought. Holding such a view of the subject with which he aims to acquaint 
the student, it is inevitable that Dr. Cooley should present his material entirely 
from the familiar common-sense and scientific standpoints, and thus, in the 
eyes of many of his colleagues, fail to introduce them to philosophy at all. 
Here, in the opinion of many, is where the work misses its greatest oppor- 
tunity. Had this same material been set forth from some current and well- 
defined philosophical standpoint, the book would possibly have gained both 
in breadth and freshness of treatment, and, in addition, have lived up more 
nearly to its admirable aim—that of introducing the undergraduate in a 


natural way to philosophical conceptions. 
A. H. Jones. 


BROWN UNIVERSITY. 


On the Consciousness of the Universal and the Individual. A Contribution to 
the Phenomenology of the Thought Processes. By FRANCIS AVELING. 
London, Macmillan and Co., 1912.—pp. vii, 255. 

The present volume, as the sub-title indicates, is presented as a psychological 
study. The book is divided into two parts. Part I, entitled “Historical 
Introduction,” is a brief statement of the historical treatment of the problem 
of universals. In the words of the author: “This part is written from a 
frankly selective stand-point, and is in no sense to be considered an exhaustive, 
or even a complete statement of the history of the subject. Its main object 
is to provide a point of view which we wish to adopt in the subsequent treat- 
ment of the experimental data afforded by our research; and for this purpose 
it is given asa suitable introduction to the main part of our essay" (Preface, 
p. vii, note 1). Of the three sections of Part I, Section III, which deals with 
the present status of the problem of universals in contemporary psychology, 
more nearly serves the purpose which the author has assigned for Part I 
than does either of the other sections. Section I, “The Problem of the ‘ Uni- 
versals’ from Plato to the Rennaissance,”’ and Section II, ‘“‘ The Problem of the 
‘Universals’ from the Rennaissance to the Present Day, both interesting 
enough in themselves, seem to have but little bearing on the study of the 
“Phenomenology of the Thought Processes” except in so far as these sections 
indicate the steps by which modern psychology became disentangled from 
metaphysical or logical questions and methods. The metaphysicians and 
logicians of the remote past have relatively little, or nothing at all, to contribute 
toward the solution of a problem which has had a distinctly modern origin and 
for the solution of which we have adopted a method of a highly technical 
character. Therefore, in tracing the problem of ‘ Universals’ with our author 
through what he calls the three main periods—‘‘the metaphysical, the epis- 
temological, and the psychological” (p. 3)—it would be a mistake to suppose 
that the later periods have supplanted the earlier, or that the metaphysical 
or logical question can be answered by ‘experimental psychology.’ Present- 
day philosophy may well be suspicious of attempts to divide the history of 
thought into precise stages of interest, after the manner of Comte. It is 
safer to treat the so-called stages as persistent, if somewhat divergent, lines 
of human interest. 
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In Part II, entitled ‘‘The Research,”’ we find the author's positive contri- 
bution to the experimental study of the thought processes. The central 
problem which he sets for solution is, ‘‘ What is discoverable in consciousness 
when we think, for example, ‘man,’ ‘this man,’ ‘all men’? Are there any 
constantly different factors which determine these three thoughts; and, if 
so, in what does their distinction lie?” (p. 75). To answer this question the 
observers were required to connect artificially selected groups of simple 
pictures with corresponding nonsense words of two syllables. During this 
process of learning the new symbols and content the typical stages of learning 
are closely approximated and the observers recorded careful introspections. 
The general conclusion reached is that the concept may appear unaccompanied 
by any image or nascent image (p. 132). ‘It is undoubtedly true," says the 
author, “that there was a tendency towards the reproduction of imagery— 
principally visual— in our experiments; indeed (as the character of our mate- 
rial and task should have led us to expect) imagery was reproduced with great 
frequency” (p. 132). Notwithstanding this fact, distinct cases of thinking 
without images were reported by the observers. To the charge of those who 
oppose the theory of imageless thought that the absence of images in intro- 
spection may be due to incomplete introspection, the author replies that his 
observers were perfectly well able to distinguish the concept with, from the 
concept without,images. ‘‘We maintain,” he says, “‘that sufficient conscious 
data are observable to support our contention that concepts must be recognised 
as mental elements irreducible to imagery in any form”’ (p. 136). He believes, 
moreover, that such concepts are the true bearers of meaning in thought, and 
that ‘‘ thought sequences obtain mainly between conceptual contents" (p. 148), 
and that ‘“‘Where images are revived as contents, in so far as they may be 
considered as purely sensorial, they are revived by reason of a conceptual 
element, in virtue of which alone they can become present to consciousness 
as images” (p. 153). All would probably agree that thought deals with mean- 
ing and that no image is itself a meaning (see p. 156), but it is difficult to see 
how the explanation of thought can be furthered by recourse to another element. 
The real difficulty seems to be one of synthesis. Thought may be very 
different from a mere sum of elements without supposing it to depend on 
another element, for after we have set up the thought element, as our author 
does, the problem of dynamic organization or synthesis still remains as trouble- 
some as ever. Thought is more than an addition of parts not because there 
is another part, but because it lives. 

In spite of certain theoretical difficulties which the author has not wholly 
avoided, the study isa profitable one. The actual results of the experimental 
work are a permanent contribution to the discussion, and will not be neglected 
by later investigators. The usefulness of the book is increased by a good 
bibliography—a virtue partly offset, however, by the lack of an index. 

H. G. TOWNSEND. 
CENTRAL COLLEGE, 
FAYETTE, Mo. 
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Anmerkungen zur Grundwissenschaft. Von JOHANNES REHMKE. Leipzig, 

J. A. Barth, 1913.—pp. 131. 

This work is supplementary to the author's Philosophie als Grundwissen- 
schaft (Frankfort, 1910) and professes to be an explanation and completion 
of it. The concept of the individual (Einzelwesen) is analyzed at great length 
and related to various other fundamental concepts such as identity, process, 
activity, consciousness, subject, thing, and place. Unfortunately, the reviewer 
has been unable to obtain access to the earlier work and in consequence the 
significance of some of the author's analyses escape him. Professor Rehmke 
is a master of dialectic, but without a conviction of the truth of the facts upon 
which his reasonings rest, especially when he is discussing the relations of 
consciousness and its activities to the organism, he is necessarily unconvincing 
in his repeated claims that ‘“‘the logical analysis of the individual is the key 
to the world" (pp. 31, 67). 

Chapter I establishes the concept of the individual in relation to the con- 
cepts of similarity and identity. The most interesting conclusions are that 
the place of a thing always belongs to its individuality, that there can be no 
unchanging individuals, and that things cannot be composed synthetically, 
From the first of these it follows that what are usually called things are but 
moments in the existence of a transcending individual to which the things, 
now here and then there, belong as momentary determinations. But the 
individual is not made up synthetically of these momentary conditions. 
Synthesis is a result of looking backwards (Ruckwértsschauen) and not of 
groping forwards (Vorwdrtstasten) (p. 25). ‘Heraclitus’ ravra pj is 
in so far right as it absolutely denies permanence to all individuals in the 
world as a determination: it is false, however, when it denies change to all 
individuals as a determination, as when he says, All, i. ¢., all individuals, are 
in the flux” (p. 28). 

Chapter II deals with individuals and process. The main thesis is that 
individuals alone change. The individual is a time-filled unity which shows 
variation in itself but is not itself a variable. In man there are distinguish- 
able two sorts of individuals, soul and body, of which he is the “‘ Wirkungsein- 
heit.”” Process is nothing but a variation in an individual conceived as a 
particular temporal unity(p. 51). It is therefore wrong tothink of conscious 
process as a variation within a variable soul or consciousness. A type of errone- 
ous psychology arises from failing to note this; the psychology of Wundt, 
the “‘soulless"’ psychology. Such psychology is doomed to be forever unin- 
telligible, for “‘ without the individual (Einzelwesen), soul, presupposed, the 
words ‘mental process’ lack scientific justification” (p. 56). Its string of 
states lacks an unity. 

Chapter III is entitled “ Individualsand Activity.” ‘‘ Whatever in the world 
is not individual, or the effective unity (Wirkenseinheit) of individuals, cannot 
be conceived in its place and connections, if the individual to which it belongs 
or pertains is overlooked or put aside as dispensable” (p. 67). Consequently, 
as activity always pertains to individuals, we are led to seek the individual. 
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For pre-scientific thinking this is always consciousness. At the moment of 
operating we find that consciousness knows itself not merely as given only at 
this moment but also as an individual to which belong other moments beside 
this moment. Therefore consciousness knows itself at this moment as the 
activity of itself, i. e., as a self-knowing individual (p. 73). Its activity is 
will, but consciousness must not be thought to change in its willing. To pro- 
duce is only to condition anappearing variation. Will is such a producing 
by consciousness, the condition of an individual relating itself causally to a 
represented variation. Consciousness cannot bring about its own variations 
in the sense that A produces or causes B. Such effecting demands at least 
two individuals; man, being an effective unity of soul and body, two indi- 
viduals, seems to produce such effects in himself. 

Chapter IV, on Consciousness and Subject, Thing and Place, eliminates the 
false connotations of a subject as an individual by showing its origin in the 
misinterpretation of the situation “I am a perceiving, a feeling, a thinking” 
as “I perceive, feel, think."" In this chapter Professor Rehmke also returns 
to his problem of spacial conditioning, and distinguishes with much subtlity 
quantity, form, and place as “thing-conditions"’ more primary than mere 
position. Zeno's difficulties are explained as the result of confusing things and 
places. His conclusions were right as meaning that one place-thing cannot 
pass into another place-thing. Motion is really a change of a thing with 
respect to its place-determinations, 4. ¢., a change of place-determinations (p. 
119). Similarly, a line, as a continuum, cannot be conceived as a series of 
points for this is contradicted by the very conception of “continuum.” 
Furthermore, just as every place has its location-determination so every 
movement has its direction-determination. And, finally, things are not 
infinitely divisible, but this is not because simple things have not quantity as a 
determination, but because they are not unitary effects (Wirkenseinheit). 

H. C. Brown. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


Das Ich als Dolmetsch fiir die Erkenntnis des Nicht-Ich. Von H. G. Opitz. 

Berlin, Leonhard Simion Nf., 1913.—pp. 42. 

This monograph, which forms the seventh volume of the Bibliothek fiir 
Philosophie, undertakes to answer the question how a knowledge of the 
external world is possible. The author drawsa distinction between the psycho- 
logical and metaphysical aspects of the problem of knowledge, giving over to 
the field of psychology the treatment of the process of knowledge as such, while 
retaining for the metaphysician the problem of the relation between the process 
of knowledge and its object. It is this latter problem with which he himself 
is concerned, his particular interest being to determine what are the presup- 
positions of the knowing relation between subject and object. The answer 
which he gives to this question is that ‘“‘ we somehow bring the external world 
into relation to the ego,” and that it is only in so far as we are successful in this 
that knowledge of the external world by us is possible (p. 19). Later, in sum- 
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ming up his position, he says that an immediate knowledge of the external 
world is impossible, that ‘‘this knowledge is only possible through carrying 
over to the external world the counterpart (Erscheinung) of our ego (Ich)"’; 
in other words, it is necessary for us to anthropomorphize the external world 
before we can know it (p. 41). Such is the presupposition of knowledge. 

It is not very easy to see why this doctrine, if carried to its logical conclu- 
sion, would not land us in the same predicament in which Berkeley found 
himself. Indeed, if meaning is put into the metaphors used, it is not easy to 
see that the theory differs essentially from Berkeley’s. One cannot but 
wonder how, if we must know only through the objectification of the ego, 
we can ever know anything but the ego. Of course it is necessary for us to 
anthropomorphize, we must create the world after our own image; but to 
insist that this anthropomorphizing tendency is the logical presupposition of the 
knowing process seems to leave us suspended in the air catching at straws. 
It would seem that, if we insist that all we have to start with is the Jch, then 
the Ich isall we have when we end our speculations. But perhaps the author 
will clear up some of these difficulties in a later discussion. 


G. W. CUNNINGHAM. 
MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE. 


Wilhelm Wundts Stellung sur Erkenntnistheorie Kants. Von Dr. WiLtt NEF. 

Berlin, Leonhard Simion Nf., 1913.—pp. 47. 

In current philosophical literature, Wundt’s epistemological theory has not 
received the consideration that it deserves. The explanation of this, in the 
opinion of the author of the present monograph, is probably to be found in the 
fact that Wundt has not followed the usual custom of taking Kant as his 
point of departure. It seems appropriate, therefore, in order that those who 
overlook or misunderstand Wundt’s doctrines may get a clear notion of them, 
to compare his epistemology with that of Kant. This service to the Wundtian 
theory of knowledge Dr. Nef undertakes. In the present work, which is the 
sixth volume of the Bibliothek fiir Philosophie, the author devotes himself 
exclusively to the historical problem of indicating the relation between the 
epistemology of Wundt and that of the Kénigsberg philosopher. The critical 
discussion of problems here raised the author reserves for future consideration. 

The monograph opens with a short review of Wundt’s general epistemological 
standpoint and a statement of Wundt’s view of Kant’s historical position. 
The body of the essay deals with the following problems: subject and object; 
the forms of intuition, space and time; and the fundamental concepts of the 
understanding, universality, substance, causality, and purpose. The pamphlet 
concludes with a brief discussion of the Ding-an-sich. 


G. W. CUNNINGHAM. 
MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE. 
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La philosophie et la sociologie d'Alfred Fouillée. Par AuGustin Guyav. 

Paris, Librairie Félix Alcan, 1913.—pp. xix, 240. 

This admirable introduction to the writings of Alfred Fouillée presents 
the method, development, and influence of the philosophy des idées-forces. 
The numerous citations from hitherto unpublished fragments, lend unusual 
interest to M. Guyau's exposition and analysis. Besides the brief introduction, 
containing biographical details, the book has three divisions. Part One, 
comprising ten of the twenty chapters in the volume, is entitled La philosophie 
des idées-forces, and necessarily suggests much of the material used again in 
the second and third parts, Sociologie des idées-forces, and Cosmologie et religion 
des idées-forces. Of the four chapters in the third part, two are given up toa 
general conclusion and summary of the entire book. M. Guyau points out 
that the life-work of Fouillée was ‘to show by what sort of evolution reality 
tends, in man, toward the conception of ideas which surpass reality,and how 
these ideas, once conceived and desired, become forces in reality, and thus 
make it surpass itself’ (p. 3). By idée-force Fouillée means ‘‘the inherence 
of causal energy in the life of consciousness,” and also the inherence of con- 
sciousness or sub-consciousness in all reality. 

Fouillée’s method, briefly stated, is one of synthesis and reconciliation of 
opposites. Platonism and evolutionism are reconciled by regarding ideas as 
forces and evolution as psychical. The dualism between intelligence and will 
is replaced by a monism, immanent in form, which furnishes a decisive refuta- 
tion of epi-phenomenalism. The idea constitutes a mean term for knowledge 
and for practice. Intelligence involves will, just as will involves intelligence. 
Evolution is ‘flexible’ and novatrice because it is an indivisibly living and 
intelligent self-determination. It does not result from an unintelligible élan 
vital, but from an appetition vitale. ‘‘ All cause is life, all life is will, and all 
will involves intelligence’"’ (p. 25). M. Guyau reminds us that the term 
universelle intelligibilité was introduced into French philosophy by Fouillée in 
his Philosophie de Platon (1869). Its complement is the principle of universelle 
amabilité. The two together achieve a synthesis of universal intellectualism 
and universal voluntarism which finds its best expression in “goodness.” 
“All will is at bottom good-will’’ (p. 33), because will is inseparable from 
intelligence. ‘To comprehend means to sympathize—and that is already to 
love” (p. 32). Besides this intellectual altruism, Fouillée’s ethical works 
furnish us with a hierarchy of values, and with a conception of a ‘persuasive 
ideal’ to be substituted for the categorical imperative. The question of 
freedom receives thorough analysis in La liberté et la déterminisme, the result 
being a reconciliation of the two conceptions. Determinism is reduced to a 
flexible, living, and progressive body of laws which includes not only the me- 
chanical, the physical, and the physiological, but also the psychical. Freedom 
is affirmed as possible and real, by an act of will, not by empirical nor by 
a priori demonstration. M. Guyau points out Fouillée’s anticipation of some 
of the doctrines of Bergson, and offers a suggestive comparison of their funda- 
mentally different conclusions. The relation of Fouillée to other contem- 
porary philosophers is also discussed with much clearness and insight. 
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The second and third parts may be regarded as merely pointing out the 
application of the doctrines presented in the first part of the book. The debt 
of sociology to Fouillée is briefly summed up by M. Guyau as follows: “ (1) 
The conception of society—as a contractual organism, in which idea-forces, 
ideas, become an essential element of the social dynamics, and the collective 
auto-delerminism permits a perpetual progress of the whole; (2) the increase 
of solidarity by means of the idea of implicit contract or of quasi-contract; (3) 
the great theory of reparative justice, which dominates all social systems; (4) 
the application of idea-forces to history and the subordination of historical 
materialism to an historical idealism which becomes more and more true in 
proportion to the more intellectual life lived by society” (p. 232). Fouillée’s 
sociological studies lead to the works in the psychology of peoples, chiefly the 
Psychologie du peuple francais, France au point de vue moral, and the Esquisse 
d'une psychologie des peuples européens. In this field Fouillée wrote the first 
comprehensive work, and no other writer has made a more penetrating and 
faithful study of his nation. The general conclusion of the final chapter is 
one in which all readers of M. Guyau’s book must agree: “As metaphysician, 
psychologist, moralist, educator, and sociologist, Fouillée was an ‘integral’ 
philosopher. His doctrine of idea-forces is one . . . which considers nothing 
that is intelligible or active as foreign to it" (p. 238). 

Atma R. THORNE. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
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The Philosophical Importance of Mathematical Knowledge. BERTRAND 

Russe_t. The Monist, XXIII, 4, pp. 481-493. 

Understanding by the term ‘mathematical logic’ any logical theory whose 
object is the analysis and deduction of arithmetic and geometry by means of 
concepts belonging to logic, we may consider the mathematical results, the 
methods of mathematical reasoning, or the intrinsic nature of mathematical 
propositions. As the results have the greatest degree of certainty, we start 
with them. The most brilliant contributions in this line have been made in 
the exact theories that we have been able to form about infinity and con- 
tinuity. The conception of numbers which lack some inductive properties 
has removed the contradictions in infinite number. Likewise a theory positing 
a continuum composed of an infinity of distinct elements has been worked out, 
thus banishing the contradictions formerly held to exist in realistic theories 
of time and space. The mathematical logic has also contributed its concepts 
of a function and a variable as aids in philosophical speculations. The old 
difficulty involved in the idea of the repetition of an identical cause is banished 
as we now posit only a constant relationship between the causes and effects 
of a certain kind, that is, the latter is a function of the former.—Mathematical 
logic deals with propositions which contain no constants other than logical 
constants, i. ¢., constants from which particularity has been removed to the 
greatest possible degree. These logical constants are those which constitute 
pure form, and a formal proposition is one which is made up of them exclusively. 
In pure mathematics, we care nothing for the particularity of the subject as 
this is concerned with the verification of the hypothesis. All that concerns us 
is that the hypothesis shall truly imply the thesis regardless of whether its 
conditions are ever realized or not. The discussion is never concerning facts 
that are applicable to such and such an individual object; we need never know 
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anything about the real world. The verification, in the case of particular 
objects, of the hypotheses framed about the variables is only necessary for 
the importance of the deductions, not for their truth. For this, all that is 
essential is that the hypothesis truly implies the thesis. Consequently we need 
true propositions about implication. These propositions are both premises 
and methods of obtaining consequences of the premises. As a result, if they 
are not true, we would not even arrive at acorrect deduction (regardless of the 
truth or falsity of our premises). This is what differentiates the foundations 
of mathematics from the later parts. In the latter, we may start from false 
premises and still arrive at a logically correct conclusion, provided only our 
rules of deduction be correct. But in the foundations, the falsity of the 
premises implies the falsity of the deduction itself, as we are using invalid 
laws of operation.—The consequences of the analysis of mathematical knowl- 
edge are of value to the theory of knowledge. In the first place, the fact is 
clear that we need in this field premises which are not based on the data of 
sense. Every general proposition goes beyond the limits of knowledge 
obtained through the senses, which is wholly restricted to what is indi- 
vidual. If we appeal tothe method of induction, we should not overlook the 
fact that in this case we are basing our generalization on the principle of 
induction which is itself not susceptible of proof in the sphere of experience. 
All knowledge obtained by reasoning needs logical principles which are a 
priori and universal. We thus have two kinds of knowledge: knowledge of 
particular facts which alone allows us to affirm existence, and knowledge of 
logical truth which alone allows us to reason about data. Scientific 
propositions are obtained from particular premises by means of logical prin- 
ciples. These latter possess the same objectivity, the same independence of 
mind, that the particular facts of the physical world possess. Their continued 
constancy, their universal validity for human minds, and their guarantee of 
correct deduction of fact, force us to a kind of scholastic realism, to the admis- 


sion of a world of universals which subsists. 
R. B. Owen. 


The Genesis of the Categories. W.K.Wricut. J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. Meth., 

X, 24, pp. 645-657. 

Recent developments in psychology and sociology confirm the contentions 
of pragmatists that such categories as space, time, thing, number, and causa- 
tion are functional devices that have arisen in human experience to serve as 
effective instruments to action. Evidence is cited, chiefly from Durkheim 
and Lévy-Bruhl, to show that these categories are social in their origin, and 
that they have greatly varied in different societies and stages of culture, in 
response to practical exigencies. Truth is also classed as a category, and 
supposed to have arisen under similar circumstances. At first any sort of 
satisfaction following the acceptance of an idea probably made it true; but 
soon the satisfaction had to be referrable to a social standard, and usually it 
had to satisfy the instinct of curiosity in isolation from other instincts, and to 
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satisfy the virtue of wisdom. ‘Ina broad way, a truth may be defined as any 
cognitive material that is affectively satisfying to a social group, so that it 
may be employed as an instrument to action.”’ This is not subjectivism, for 
the categories are social creations, and are the most permanent elements in 
human thought. The categories are real, not only in the sense that they are 
“postulates so valued by human beings that the latter would maintain their 
belief in them at whatever empirical cost,’’ but also because the external 
universe ‘‘is such that when human organisms come into experiential relations 
with it, their percepts and categories are fairly efficient in enabling them to 


effect an adjustment with it.” 
W. K. W. 


Le probléme moral: Idées et Instincts. G. BAUCHAL. Revue philosophique, 

XXXVIII, 8, pp. 158-182. 

The rapid advance of science has caused a decline of religious beliefs and 
accentuated the disagreement between the moral structure or personality of 
individuals, and the social and economic environment. The moral personality 
is a combination of moral ideas and morality proper, which latter is chiefly 
instinctive, and innate. So far as moral ideas are concerned, moral personality 
is adaptive to the social milieu, and evolves in accordance with economic and 
other demands. On the other hand, the instinctive basis of morality proper 
is more rigid and inelastic, for the moral instincts have not greatly varied 
during the historical period. However, there is evidence to show that the 
moral instincts are also modifiable and subject to social evolution—viz.: the 
fidelity of the dog to his master, an instinct newly acquired since the origin 
of the species; female modesty, an instinct greatly modified since the advent 
of Christianity; modifications in the instincts of the children of alcoholics, 
and of those who have excelled in some form of human activity. Such and 
other evidence cited indicates that moral instincts are probably to some 
extent subject to artificial selection, and that eugenic measures for this purpose 


are worthy of consideration. 
W. K. Wricut. 


Die alie und die neue Logik. H. Kietnreter. Z. f. Posit. Ph., I, 3, pp. 157- 

171. 

For two thousand years logic was regarded as the unquestionable basis of 
philosophy and all science. To-day, nothing is so unanimously questioned 
by the different schools as the success of any attempt to found a logical 
system. The logic of Plato, Aristotle, Descartes, Leibniz, and Spinoza alk 
claimed to contain a criterion of truth not dependent on experience. They 
made the mistaken attempt to infer being from mere thought. There have 
been three notable efforts made to establish a reformed logic, resulting in the 
psychological, the transcendental or Kantian, and the symbolic logic. A 
fourth might be mentioned, in connection with such names as Mach, Schiller, 
and Poincaré. Psychological logic is found in the works of Herbart, Brentano, 
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Wundt, and Sigwart. Symbolic or mathematical logic, which began with 
Leibniz, is chiefly found in the writings of Peano, Padoa, Schréder, Russell, 
Couturat, and Royce. Of these, only Padoa and Royce satisfy the demands of 
science. No unity of system or theory is apparent among the different repre- 
sentatives. Two kinds of error vitiate their results, one depending on the 
superfluity and tautology of the propositions; the other, on the adherence to 
out-worn philosophy,—as in the case of the old ontological argument. Royce 
admits that the world of the logician is one of hypotheses, theories, and ideal 
constructions. Mach justifies natural science, as did Goethe and Nietzsche, 
by showing that logic depends upon its agreement with experience to make it 
valid. The pragmatists also say that truth depends upon usefulness. Expe- 
rience alone may be said to contain a criterion of truth, but logical thought 
includes a system of those forms which organize our experience. If logic is to 
develop further it must ally itself with mathematics for a systematic investiga- 
tion of the forms of thought which are already known and used. 
ALMA R. THORNE. 


L’euvre d’Henri Poincaré: Le Philosophe. L. Brunscuvicc. Rev. de Mét., 

XXI, 5, pp. 585-616. 

The example of Poincaré proves that creative genius did not perish with the 
golden age of mathematics, the seventeenth century. One of the chief 
problems of mathematical research before his time was the question of certi- 
tude. In Poincaré’s work it is an investigation, not of certitude, but of truth. 
The classical notion of truth or verity was based on intuition. Poincaré, as 
philosopher, mathematician, astronomer, and physicist, demonstrated that 
science does not depend upon intuitional verity, but upon principles which 
are conventional formulas, chosen for their convenience in reconciling the 
intellectual requirements of simplicity and approximate representation of 
sensible data. In substituting the notion of convenience for that of intuitional 
verity, Poincaré seems to have overthrown the objectivity of geometry and 
rational physics. and io have allied himself with pragmatism, but his critique 
really introduces into science a verity that has universality. He distinguishes 
carefully between principles that are conventions and those which are arbitrary. 
Conventions rest on an experimental origin and are always subject to revision 
when experience proves that they are not the most convenient formulas of 
explanation. For Poincaré, convenience is not merely logical simplicity, but 
is also that which gives intelligence its grasp on things themselves. Mathe- 
matical reasoning is inductive, and a complete induction has the force of 
irresistible evidence, which is no other than the mind’s affirmation of its own 
power to conceive the indefinite repetition of an act once found possible. The 
direct intuition of this power can be transformed into the direct intuition of 
data, in the realistic sense of the word. Reflection upon pure mathematics 
shows that science develops on a plane intermediate between formal logic and 
intuition. Though we cannot have a direct intuition of space, direction, and 
distance, there are found in physics and mathematics laws which seem to 
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be based on the unvarying relations between “brute facts." Two principles 
which seem to be imposed upon the very nature of things are simplicity and 
continuity. Poincaré finds simplicity to be a relative principle, always subject 
to further analysis. The ultimate postulate of scientific faith is the belief 
in continuity. “Without it,” says Poincaré, “science would not exist.” 
The only truly objective reality, for him, is that internal harmony of the 


world which is the source of all beauty. 
ALMA R. THORNE. 


Life and Logic. H. Wttpon Carr. Mind, 88, pp. 484-492. 

Bosanquet’s theory of the absolute is similar to M. Bergson’s theory in 
the following respects. First, experience is appearance and reality has to be 
sought. Secondly, reality is infinite, and in living experience we touch it 
and know it. . Thirdly, reality is of the nature of consciousness. Fourthly, 
discursive thought leads to contradiction and inconsistency, and the absolute 
is where reconciliation is found. The two theories differ in that Bosanquet 
contends that reality is not given immediately but by logical processes, while 
M. Bergson contends that reality is given immediately in the intuition of 
life and that reality is not given by thought. Bosanquet calls Bergson’s 
theory of the indeterminism of life a guidance theory, but it is not the kind 
which it is assumed to be by Bosanquet. Bergson does not regard the relation 
of life to the organism as that of two different kinds of reality. The opposition 
between the logical doctrines of these two men is due to the principle behind 
each of them. For Bosanquet thinking starts with identity, and seeks to 
attain the whole. For Bergson the intellect is an instrument of action. 
Bosanquet answers successfully a criticism of mechanical determinism against 
the absolute, but Bergson’s criticism is not that of mechanical determinism. 
For both of these men spatialized time is appearance. The issue is in regard 
to the nature of the absolute. Bosanquet says the absolute is timeless, Bergson 


says the absolute is time. 
C. M. Hopart. 


Idealism and the Reality of Time. Hucu A. ReEyBurN. Mind, 88, pp. 493- 

508. 

The postulate of idealism is that reality is a single system. The absolute 
is this single system as a whole. The remedy for the defects of idealism is 
more system. Bosanquet contends that the whole is rational in nature, and 
that the dialectic of experience not only condemns appearances but also re- 
constructs the world. He also tends toward holding time to be unreal. While 
Professor Ward considers reality from the view of history and morality, 
Bosanquet views the matter as art and religion. The antithesis that will be dealt 
with here isthat of art and history. Thedifficulty of treating reality in terms 
of art is that the time element is liable to be overlooked. Time requires perma- 
nence and unity of content, and implies change and exclusiveness. Each of 
these aspects is essential. Temporal externality of parts is similar to spatial 
externality of parts. The externality of time is distinct from the externality 
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of space. Time involves succession. Time is sometimes judged to be unreal 
by denying change. However we know reality only through change. Change 
and time are usually judged unreal by taking two or more aspects of the whole 
of these conceptions, and by setting these different isolated aspects over 
against one another to produce contradiction. One of these aspects is con- 
sidered real, and the rest unreal. McTaggart uses this method. Bosanquet 
also holds to the view of the subjectivity of time. For him time is a hindrance 
for one in comprehending the total real. He contends that the unity which 
continues through time is the important consideration. This view accords 
with considering the whole from the standpoint of art. Although time is 
an element in the presentation of the whole it is unessential. Meaning is 
the essential element. Idealism should not adopt such a position because the 
absolute must include succession. In many instances the unity of the whole 
is dependent upon the self-externality of time. An absolute which ignores 
succession omits a great deal of the meaning of life. If we desire to call the 
self free, there must not be anything alien to it. Externality must not be 
opposed to the self. Bosanquet admits that one can never explain the appear- 
ance of the whole in finite minds. This admission of inability to explain 
finite things displays a failure in method. We have two alternative views 
left. First, the absolute itself is changeless, but change occurs within the 
absolute. Secondly, the absolute is a permanent which changes, and one 


element is equal in importance to the other. 
C. M. Hopart. 


The Aviary Theory of Truth and Error. A.W. Moore. J. of Ph., Psy., and 

Sci. Meth., X, 20, pp. 542-546. 

If true and false are attributes of the objects of belief or judgment, not of 
the act or process of belief; if truth and error are respectively belief in the real 
and the unreal; if belief isthe attitude we take toward any proposition that ap- 
pears to be true or real, as Professor Montague in The New Realism asserts, 
then the object of belief must be either all truth or all error. Belief in the 
unreal as unreal is no more a case of error than is belief in real as real. 
The only possibility of error is that the unreal shall appear as real, but who 
will determine that? The fallacy of the neo-realist lies in the partition of 
belief into a contentless, subjective, mental act on the one hand and an action- 


less content or object on the other. 
HENRY BENTSON. 


The Last Phase of Professor Ward's Philosophy. J. H. MurrRHEAD. Mind, 

87, pp. 321-331. 

Professor Ward's philosophy, a revolt against the older idealism with its 
static Absolute, starts with a world of self-determining monads united into 
a “‘totum objectivum” by mere coexistence. His problem is to explain the 
actual constitution of the world as a Realm of Ends, or, more specifically, 
(1) to explain the subsequent development of the monads toward ever greater 
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union and codperation, and at the same time, ever greater individuality; 
and (2) to guarantee the continuance of this development and the ultimate 
triumph of the good. Ward succeeds just in so far as he departs from his 
pluralistic assumptions and appeals to Absolutism. (1) Starting with a 
plurality of individuals impelled by a blind desire of self-preservation, Ward 
cannot account for progress to an objective social order involving the sub- 
ordination of private to common ends, without introducing idealistic con- 
ceptions, such as “an impulse to betterment,” inconsistent with his presup- 
positions. (2) In guaranteeing the continuance and completion of the gradual 
supremacy of the good over evil by appealing to the existence of intelligences 
that have a directing power over evolution, Ward repudiates his principle of 
continuity, admits the inadequacy of his previous explanation, and brings 
in a conception that will necessitate a reconstruction of his whole philosophy. 
Thus Personal Idealism fails. Moral and religious consciousness implies 
an absolutistic metaphysic. Absolutism does not deny the reality of time, 
freedom, progress, and personality, though it finds their value in something 


not a process of time. 
RayMOND P. HAwWEs. 


Plato's Erkenntnislehre in ihren Beziehungen sur Kantischen. S. MARcK. 

Kant Studien, XVIII, 3, pp. 246-262. 

A fair interpretation of Plato and Kant reveals the problems and results of 
the former reappearing in the latter, although transformed by his more com- 
pletely critical analysis of the nature of thought and by the modern conception 
of natural science. Each thinker adopted the problem of knowledge isolated 
from other philosophical questions as the focal point of his investigations. 
Like Kant, Plato based his critique not on dogmatic assumptions but on the 
actual procedure of science, exemplified for him in mathematics. Each 
showed the inadequacy of contemporary empiricism by rigorously developing 
it; for Plato, too, “ Perception without concepts is blind."’ Both critiques 
substantiate the universal validity of judgments. The method of hypothesis 
taught Plato that it is the nature of thought to view things through the medium 
of principles. The use and appreciation of this method unites the two men 
even more intimately than their common attitude toward empiricism or their 
common subject. Yet for Kant, the Platonic doctrine of ideas was the stock 
example of an unwarrantable metaphysics. In spite of the fact that he over- 
emphasized the speculative side of the doctrine of ideas, which is essentially 
epistemological, Kant's criticism lays bare the ultimate weakness of the 
Platonic development of the concept of method. Plato failed to separate the 
form and content of knowledge; his idea was a new content, not a principle of 
knowledge. Idealism really came into its own when Kant applied the cate- 
gories, the forms of thought, to experience, its content. Plato saw the eternal 
essence of science without being able to deduce its possibility systematically. 
For Kant, science is an actual fact which must be analyzed into its purely 
logical conditions; for Plato, science itself is an idea. In the Parmenides, the 
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system of fixed ideas was transformed into a system of relations, but it was 
not applied to experience, principally because Plato knew no natural science 
worthy the name. Kant was able to start with the idea of a developed natural 
science, and it is the experience theory of the critical philosophy that fulfills 
the concept of method. The distinction between the form and content of 
thought, the fuller appreciation of the spontaneity of the mind in determining 
the form, and of the value of experience as constituting the content of knowl- 
edge, the insight into the essentially conditioned nature of knowledge, the 
very separation of science and philosophy—all these elements distinguish 
Kant’s epistemology from Plato’s. Yet in his ethics and metaphysics, Kant 
again found an Absolute and Unconditioned. A doctrine of ideas transcending 
experience became the regulating principles of knowledge. Finally,the Pla- 
tonic Idea of the Good, as lying beyond merely mathematical ideas, is appar- 
ently an anticipation of the Kantian distinction between reason and under- 
standing, in which distinction it is fully explicated and justified. 
ANITA FREDERICA DE LAGUNA. 


Recent Criticism of Kant’s Theory of Knowledge. G. Dawes Hicks. Mind, 

87. pp. 331-344. 

This article is a critical review of Prichard’s Kant's Theory of Knowledge 
and Sidgwick’s Lectures on the Philosophy of Kant, and Other Philosophical 
Lectures and Essays. Each criticises from a hostile, realistic point of view. 
In opposition to Kant each maintains the “transcendental reality" of space, 
time, and material entities. Each finds the Kantian epistemology to issue 
in Subjectivism. Kant’s mechanical theory of knowledge implies that 
knowledge is within the subject and is the mind’s “‘construction.” Prichard 
insists that knowing is the “discovery”’ of realities independent of mind. 
Prichard wrongly attributes Kant’s confusion to the view that knowledge is 
synthesis. Kant means by synthesis, not “spatial synthesis,” as Prichard 
believes, but the very act of knowing. Kant’s distinction between sensibility 
and understanding is responsible for his Subjectivism. Prichard, accepting 
this distinction, also becomes ensnared in Subjectivism. Kant erroneously 
thought he had evaded Subjectivism by distinguishing between the inner and 
outer senses, each knowing its reality with equal immediacy and certainty. 
Occasionally he recognizes the real issue: the relation of the contents of 
external perception to real existence. Kant believes the consciousness of 
any existence in time implies the existence of permanent outer “objects” 
distinct from “‘ Vorstellungen.”” By ‘‘ Vorstellungen” Kant means the content 
known, not a process of mind as Prichard and Sidgwick hold. Sidgwick 
rightly urges that by “‘objects’’ Kant means objects of possible experience. 
Prichard asserts that in the first edition of the Analytic the meaning of “‘ob- 
jects” shifts from things-in-themselves to phenomenal objects. This is 
improbable. Prichard contends that Kant’s thing-in-itself is the correlate 
to the unity of consciousness. Not always in Kant is “transcendental object” 
synonymous with noumenon or thing-in-itself. According to Prichard, Kant 
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considers space “‘a priori’’ because we apprehend empty space before we appre- 
hend spatial relations of objects in it. But “a priori” denotes logical not 
chronological priority. Space by itself is never perceived. It is merely a 
condition of the possibility of perception. Prichard wrongly maintains con- 
trary to Kant that space is a concept derived by generalization from particular 
objects. Prichard’s chapters on “‘The Schematism of the Categories” and 
“Time and Inner Sense’’ contain much admirable criticism. 
Raymond P. Hawes. 


Die Begriindung einer idealen Weltanschauung. Kart Sxorex. Ar. f. sys. 

Ph., XIX, 3, pp. 289-318. 

In this article, Dr. Skopek gives a brief historical review of idealism and 
materialism and then proceeds to develop the outlines of a world-view based 
in essentials upon the doctrine of Leibniz. _In the historical part of the article 
he distinguishes between two forms of idealism,—pantheism and theism,— 
making a further distinction between the pantheism of emanation, that of 
evolution, and that of immanence. Dr. Skopek traces the pantheism of emana- 
tion from the Indian philosophy through Neo-Platonism, Gnosticism, the 
Jewish Cabala, Sufiism, and the system of Joannes Scotus Erigina. The 
pantheism of evolution is traced through Heracleitus, the Stoics, Bruno, 
Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, Schopenhauer and Edouard von Hartmann. Thirdly, 
the pantheism of immanence is illustrated by reference to Xenophanes, Par- 
menides and Spinoza. Turning to materialism, Dr. Skopek first alludes to 
this tendency in Indian philosophy and then shows the development of 
materialistic theory through Leucippus, Democritus, Epicurus, Gassendi and 
Hobbes, referring briefly also to Feuerbach, Moleschott, Vogt, Biichner, du 
Bois Reymond, and Benedikt. In the second or critical and constructive 
part of the article, Dr. Skopek maintains that pantheism destroys the indi- 
vidual, that it destroys all teleology, and that it leads to pessimism and 
quietism. He also holds materialism to be untenable, chiefly for epistemo- 
logical reasons. He then develops what he calls the dynamical or spiritual- 
istic world-view, drawing chiefly upon the monadology of Bruno and Leibniz. 
This view, he holds, avoids the difficulties of both pantheism and materialism, 
gives a satisfactory metaphysical account of the nature of matter, adequately 
recognizes the individual, gives due place to teleology, and affords a satis- 
factory theory of the relation of God to the world. According to Dr. Skopek, 
the physical and chemical researches of Faraday, Crookes, Stoney, Poincaré, 
Weiss, Le Bon, and others, and the biological investigations of Weismann 


are in harmony with this view. 
J. R. Turtce. 


The Nature and Development of Attention. G. Dawes Hicks. Br. J. Ps., VI, 
I, pp. I-25. 
By one class of thinkers, attention is treated as a sort of light which is 
directed upon presentations; by another class, as a property or attribute of 
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the presentations themselves. Both positions err in that they treat presenta- 
tions as objects, for the presentation is inseparable from the process of appre- 
hending itself. The peculiarities of the facts of attention are only to be under- 
stood by reference to the simpler and more primordial processes of mind. 
Attention arises as a complicated and highly developed modification of the 
fundamental process of apprehension and is largely of the nature of a habit. 
The elementary components of mind are acts of apprehension which come 
later to be distinguished as sense-qualities, as sense-feelings, or as impulses 
or strivings which find a terminus in bodily movement. In the simplest form 
of psychic life, some discrimination or comparison is involved. In fact, there 
are infinitely various specific modes of such discrimination in the course of 
mental evolution. On this view of attention, we may distinguish in the 
process three characteristics: (a) a selection of certain features within the 
field of what is apprehended; (6) the increased clearness and distinctness of 
the content attended to; (c) experiences in the form of feeling-tone that pre- 
cede or accompany the attitude of attending. As a result of this last, the 
content is detained for a time before the mind and an opportunity is given for 
the establishment of associations between this and other contents and for 
easy and rapid reproductions of the content in the form of images. Clearness 
and distinctness are produced, neither by a mere increase of mental energy 
directed upon a content, nor by a mutual interplay of presentations, conflicting 
with and reinforcing one another, but by the gradual discrimination within a 
vague, ill-differentiated whole of certain characteristic marks in a given con- 
tent. If sense-contents are accompanied by movement, or if they incite 
pleasurable or painful feelings, they will retain a more prominent place in 
consciousness. Secondary attention may be accounted for on the same 
general principles as primary. Secondary attention depends more on the 
connection of a given content with the past experience of the subject than 
upon the absolute vividness of presentation. The range of this type of 
attention varies greatly with the successive stages in the development of mind. 
The special features that call for explanation in the higher forms of attention,, 
known as voluntary or deliberate, follow naturally from the varying circum- 
stances that appear in the course of mental development. Volition and the 
consciousness of self arise chiefly through progressively co-ordinated sense- 
experiences which are concomitants of bodily movements. At the same time, 
the mental activity involved in feelings of strain or effort is only a part of the 


whole activity of apprehending. 
J. R. Turtre. 


Le concept sociologique de progres. EEvuGENE DE RosBerty. Rev. Ph., 

XXXVIII, 3, pp. 251-261. 

The neo-positivist school proposes to make of sociology an autonomous 
and rigorously abstract science, and to revise all the chief sociological terms. 
The hitherto obscure idea of progress is treated by this school as belonging to 
the sociology of action. The subject-matter of the sociology of action is con- 
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stituted by the ends which human beings strive to realize. These ends really 
act as final causes with regard to action, yet both popular and scientific thought 
often treat them as efficient causes. Causes both external and internal make 
us always act in the same way under the same conditions. From the socio- 
logical point of view, social phenomena are neither good nor evil, but indif- 
ferent, like physico-chemical phenomena. The finalism which characterizes 
the facts of reason is determined by causes of the internal order. All forms of 
social thought obey the laws of finality. The phenomenon of human activity 
guided by voluntary ends which have both an affective and an ideal character, 
is part of the general order of nature. The creative force which causes the 
evolution of morals and customs, law and the institutions of civilized peoples, 
is always abstract thought. The notion of an absolute progress must give 
place to that of a relative progress, in the various manifestations of which 
there appears a common element, the augmentation of knowledge, whether 
physico-chemical, biological, or superorganic. The development of these 
three grand divisions of knowledge is the unique and permanent source of all 


social progress. 
J. R. Turttve. 


Vers Unité. CarpinaL D.J. Mercrer. Rev. Néo-Sc., XX, 79, pp. 254-278. 


A historical survey of its development illustrates the fact that philosophy, 
if it aspires to a stable balance, must use all its resources in submitting to the 
reflective reason the moral as well as the speculative order, with the object of 
uniting in an integral synthesis the total content of human consciousness. 
Separatism is the vice of modern thought, though one which it is progressively 
overcoming. As judgments of fact and judgments of Value arise from different 
preoccupations of our intelligence, it is natural that it should form them 
separately at first, but not less so that it should later compare them to see if 
they may not be combinable. Plato recognized the essential unity of the good, 
the beautiful, and the true. Christian tradition, from the Church Fathers to 
the Doctors of the Middle Ages, following first Plato and later Aristotle, was 
unanimous in forming a comprehensive conception of the task of philosophy. 
Beginning with the twelfth century, philosophy and theology became distinct 
disciplines, but no one, before the time of Descartes, found his duty or privilege 
ito drop out of consideration any factor of consciousness. Descartes, however, 
erected separatism into a system. For him, to philosophize is to judge, to 
know; nothing more, nothing less; his first step is to divest himself of previous 
knowledge, belief, sentiment. Moral data become facts of consciousness 
simply, significant only as such. Spinoza, on the other hand, proclaimed a 
comprehensive, unified system; but his voice was unheeded. Kant embraced, 
indeed, in his criticism, the two domains of thought and action, but only 
deepened the moat which separated them. Then came the scientific move- 
ment, and knowledge, theory, became again supreme. Reaction set in with 
Brunetiére’s declaration of the failure of science. Pragmatism and voluntarism 
in various forms rapidly grained gound, and today the issue is clearly drawn 
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between intellectualism and anti-intellectualism. Analysis is necessary, but 
as a means to an ultimate synthesis. Two currents are leading philosophy 
toward a unitary conception. Pragmatism may be passed over, as a method 
rather than a system. A group of French thinkers, on the other hand, show 
constructive originality. Ollé-Laprune furnished the initial impulse, and 
insists on preserving experience whole and intact, including the religious side. 
Bergson, successful in overthrowing intellectualism by transferring the emphasis 
to intuition, has not, however, assisted much in the necessary reconstruction. 
His theory of immanence is only an elegant poem woven on a fictitious warp. 
It is to Wilbois and Blondel that we must look for the solution of the problem. 
With them, God is not a mere pantheistic deification of becoming; he is tran- 
scendent, personal. The “‘élan vital” becomes the “élan humain”; we meet 
the transcendent in the social reality, in the life of humanity. The Christian 
virtues, faith, hope and charity, link us to God. Not directly, however, but 
indirectly; the union of the outer and inner facts can only take place through 
a living faith, and this comes from the docile acceptance of the divine revelation 
embodied in the teaching of the historic Catholic Church. 


F. H. KnicHtT. 
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We give below a list of the articles in the current philosophical periodicals: 

Tue JouRNAL oF PutLosopny, PsyCHOLOGY, AND SCIENTIFIC METHODS, X, 
21: Discussion of the “ New Realism": A. O. Lovejoy, Realism vs. Epistemo- 
logical Monism; W. H. Sheldon, Professor Montague as “ Neo-Realist” on 
Error; R. M. Yerkes, Comparative Psychology: A Question of Definitions. 

X, 22: George Santayana, Dr. Fuller, Plotinus, and the Nature of Evil; 
F. J. E. Woodbridge, The Belief in Sensations; Discussion: J. R. Angell, 
Professor Watson and the Image. 

X, 23: Josiah Royce, An Extension of the Algebra of Logic; Discussion: 
J. H. Leuba, An Answer to Professors Shotwell and Hocking. 

Tue PsycHoLocicaL BuLietin, X, 9: General Reviews and Summaries: 
J. W. Baird, Memory, Imagination, Learning, and the Higher Mental Proc- 
esses (Experimental); W. C. Gore, Memory, Concept, Judgment, Logic 
(Theory); E. H. Cameron, Reading; J. E. Downey, Graphic Functions; W. V. 
Bingham, Vocal Functions; Discussion: C. E. Ferree, The Effect of Changes 
jn the General Illumination of the Retina upon its Sensitivity to Color; 
Knight Dunlap, The Hipp Chronoscope without Springs; M. F. Washburn, The 
Effect of Verbal Suggestion on the Affective Value of Colors. 

X, 10: General Reviews and Summaries: Theodate L. Smith, Childhood; 
Bird T. Baldwin, Adolescence; Special Reviews: Irving King, Thorndike’s 
The Original Nature of Man. 

X, 11: General Reviews and Summaries: J. B. Miner, Correlations; F. L. 
Wells, Dynamic Psychology; E. B. Delabarre, Volition and Motor Conscious- 
ness; E. K. Strong, Jr., Fatigue, Work, and Inhibition; V. A. C. Henmon, 
Reaction Time; Special Reviews and Reports: H. W. Chase, Léwenfeld’s 
Bewusstsein und Psychisches Geschehen; R. M. Ogden, Psychology at the 
Birmingham Meeting. 


British JOURNAL OF PsycHoLocy, VI, 2: C. S. Meyers, Are the Intensity 
Differences of Sensation Quantitative?; G. D. Hicks, H. J. Watt, William 
Brown, Idem; C. W. Valentine, The Aésthetic Appreciation of Musical Inter- 
vals among School Children and Adults; G. H. Thomson, Note on the Probable 
Error of Urban’s Formula for the Method of Just Perceptible Differences; 
W. Brown, The Effects of “Observational Errors” and Other Factors Upon 
Correlation Coefficients in Psychology; H. J. Watt, The Main Principles of 
Sensory Integration. 


Minp, No. 88: A. Lovejoy, Some Antecedents of the Philosophy of Bergson; 
H. W. Carr, Life and Logic; H. A. Reyburn, Idealism and the Reality of Time; 
J. E. Boodin, Pragmatic Realism,—The Five Attributes; Discussions: EZ. E. C. 
Jones, Analysis of Categorical Propositions; F. C. S. Schiller, The Working of 
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Truths and their Criterion; H. S. Shelton, On Metageometry and the Sense 
of Direction; R. B. Perry, Realism and Pragmatism; N. K. Smith, The Mean- 
ing of Kant’s Copernican Theory. 


THe AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY, XVII, 4: H. P. Smith, Charles 
Augustus Briggs; W. W. Fenn, Modern Liberalism; C. J. Bushnell, The Place 
of Religion in Modern Life; S. J. Case, The Problem of Christianity’s 
Essence; E. D. Burton, Spirit, Soul, and Flesh; Critical Notes: E. J. Good- 
speed, The Freer Gospels; W. R. Smith, Fresh Light on the Synoptic 
Problem. 


THE PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL Review, XI, 4: G. Vos, The Range of the 
Logos-Name in the Fourth Gospel; J. A. Mackay, Conscience and the Atone- 
ment; J. O. Boyd, The Source of Israel’s Eschatology. 


Tue HarvarD THEOLOGICAL Review, VI, 4: K. Bornhausen, A Study of 
the Religion, Theology, and Churches of the United States; C. W. Eliot, The 
Churches and the Prevailing Social Sentiment; P. Smith, Luther's Develop- 
ment of the Doctrine of Justification by Faith Only; L. H. Miller, The Teaching 
of Ernst Troeltsch of Heidelberg; H. A. Voutz, The Peril of a Safe Theology; 
W. M. Salter, An Introductory Word on Nietzsche; K. Fullerton, The Book 
of Isaiah: Critical Problems and a New Commentary. 


Tue INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF Etuics, XXIV, 1: G. F. Barbour, Chris- 
tian Ethics and the Ideal of Nationality; H. S. Shelton, The Hegelian Concept 
of the State and Modern Individualism; N. C. Mukerji, Martineau on the 
Object and Mode of Moral Judgment; H. M. Kallen, Art, Philosophy, and 
Life; Proceedings of the Conference on Legal and Social Philosophy. 


Tue HisBert JOURNAL, XII, 1: Theodore Roosevelt, The Progressive Party; 
Francis Younghusband, Some Laymen’s Needs; Frederick Pollock, The Relation 
of Mystic Experience to Philosophy; A. S. Pringle-Pattison, ‘The Free Man's 
Worship"; Ernest Hamilton, Immortality and Competition; C. EZ. Ozanne, 
The Significance of ‘“ Non-Evidential Material” in Psychical Research; C. 
Reddie, ‘‘The Public Schools and the Empire”; F. W. Leith Ross, Inter- 
national Morality; Z. H. Jones, The Evolution of the Social Conscience 
towards Crime and Industrialism; H. H. Wendt, The Historical Trustworthi- 
ness of the Book of Acts; G. W. Wade, Miracles and Christianity; John 
Erskine, The Moral Obligation to be Intelligent. 


Tue Monist, XXIII, 4: Bertrand Russell, The Philosophical Importance of 
Mathematical Logic; R. Garbe, Christian Elements in the Bhagavadgita; 
A. J. Edmunds, The Accessibility of Buddhist Lore to the Christian Evangel- 
ists; A. H. Lloyd, The High Comedy of Philosophy; Otto Hermann, The 
Monism of the German Monistic League; Sydney Waterlow, “ Interlingua" and 
the Problem of a Universal Language; C. L. Marsh, The Agnostic (Poem); 
Criticisms and Discussions; C. W. Kendall, Reflections on Immortality; 
Editorial Discussion with Lucien Arréat and G. A. Black, Problems of Pure 
Form; A. Pratelle, Correspondence: Discussion with the French Plasmo- 
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genists on the Origin of Life; W. S. Andrews and H. A. Sayles, Magic Squares 
Made with Prime Numbers to Have to Lowest Possible Summation: H. A. 
Sayles, Geometric Magic Squares and Cubes; The Problem of Life After 
Death; A. J. Edmund, Buddhist Influence on Christianity; P. Carus, English 
as a Universal Language; The Multiplication of Pears and Pence; C. Thomas, 
Schiller’s Philosophical Poetry. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PsycHOLoGy, XXIV, 4: K. M. Dallenbach, The 
Measurement of Attention; C. A. Ruckmich, A Bibliography of Rhythm; G. 
H. Taylor, Clinical Notes on the Emotions and Their Relation to Mind; D. O. 
Lyon, A Rapid and Accurate Method of Scoring Nonsense Syllables and Words; 
H. L. Hollingsworth, Characteristic Differences Between Recall and Recogni- 
tion; E. J. G. Bradford, A Note on the Relation and Aésthetic Value of the 
Perceptive Types in Color Appreciation; Max Meyer, The Comparative Value 
of Various Conceptions of Nervous Function Based on Mechanical Analogies; 
E. T. Burr and L. R. Geissler, An Introspective Analysis of the Association- 
Reaction Consciousness; J. E. Coover, “The Feeling of Being Stared At’’— 
Experimental; F. Angell, Projection of the Negative After-Image in the Field 
of the Closed Lids; E. B. Téichener, Professor Martin on the Perky Experiments; 
M. Browning, D. E. Brown, and M. F. Washburn, The Effect of the Interval 
Between Repetitions on the Speed of Learning of Series of Movements; H. 
Clark, N. Quackenbush, and M. F. Washburn, A Suggested Coefficient of Affec- 
tive Sensitiveness; E. B. Titchener and W. S. Foster, A Bibliography of the 
Scientific Writings of W. Wundt, Fifth Supplementary List. 


Tue PsycHoLocicaL Review, XX, 5: E. K. Strong, The Effect of Time- 
Interval Upon Recognition Memory; C. E. Ferree, A Note on the Rotary 
Campimeter; R. M. Ogden, Experimental Criteria for Differentiating Memory 
and Imagination in Projected Visual Images; M. E. Haggerty, The Laws of 
Learning; Discussion: G. V. N. Dearborn, Thorndike on Ideo-Motor Action. 


ZeITSCH .« FUR PSYCHOLOGIE UND PHYSIOLOGIE DER SINNESORGANE, 
LXVI, 5 u. 6: Bibliographie der deutschen und auslindischen Literatur des 
Jahres 1912 iiber Psychologie, ihre Hilfswissenschaften und Grenzgebiete. 

LXVII, 1 u. 2: F. Hillebrand, Die Aussperrung der Psychologen; P. Ransch- 
burg, Uber die Wechselwirkungen gleichzeitiger Reize im Nervensystem und 
in der Seele. 


Arcuiv Fr0r GESCHICHTE DER PuiLosopHig, XX, 1: H. Siebeck, Neue 
Beitrage zur Entwicklungsgeschichte des Geist-Begriffs; C. M. Gillespie, The 
Logic of Antisthenes; Aurelia Horovitz, Die Weltanschauung eines Roman- 
tikers; J. Halpern, Despinoza in neuer Beleuchtung. Analyse des Werkes: 
Stanislaus von Dunin-Borkowski S. J. Der junge De Spinoza. Leben und 
Werdegang im Lichte der Weltphilosophie, 1910; J. Waldapfel, Ein deutscher 
Padegog als Vorginger Spencers in der Klassification der Wissenschaften; 
J. Lindsay, The Philosophy of Krause; W. Bauer, Die Bedeutung des Gottes- 
begriffes bei Descartes. 
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ARCHIV FUR SYSTEMATISCHE PHILosopHig, XIX, 3: F. Goldner, Logisch- 
metaphysische Gedanken iiber Freiheit und Notwendigkeit; K. Skopek, Die 
Begriindung einer idealen Weltanschauung; J. Schlaf, Unendlichkeit, Polari- 
tat, und Materie; G. Wendel, Untersuchungen iiber die Raum-, Gréssen-, 
und Zeitanschauung; E. Barthel, Ein Beweis fiir die Unrichtigkeit der Kausal- 
hypothese; Otto Kréger, Die Religion im Lichte des reinen Idealismus. 


KANT-STuDIEN, XVIII, 3: J. Rehmke, Wilhelm Schuppe; R. Hénigswald, 
Prinzipien der Denkpsychologie; S. Marck, Platons Erkenntnislehre in ihren 
Beziehungen zur Kantischen; O. Braun, Die neue Fichte-Ausgabe von Fritz 
Medicus. 


REVUE DE PHILOSOPHIE, 13, No. 10: A.-D. Sertillanges, Le mariage comme 
institution naturelle; A. Véronnet, Les hypothéses cosmogoniques (quatriéme 
article); M. d’Hallium, Le Probléme de la mort (premier article); R. Marchal, 
Deux critériologies nouvelles. 

No. 11: Fr. Bouvier, Le Totémisme est-il une religion?; M. d’Halluin, Le 
Probléme de la mort (second article); M. Gossard, Le sens metaphysique de 
la loi de conservation de l'énergie (second article); Les cours de Philos- 
ophie dans les Universités des pays de langue francaise (1913-1914); Les 
cours et conférences de la Revue de Philosophie. 


REVUE DES SCIENCES PHILOSOPHIQUES ET THEOLOGIQUES, 7, No. 4: H.-D. 
Noble, La connaissance affective; F. Blanche, L’ ambiguité de la notion d’idée 
chez Spinoza; D. Buzy, Saint Jean-Baptiste a-t-il été sanctifié dans le sein 
de sa mére; R.-M. Martin, Les idées de Robert de Melun sur le péché originel; 
A. Lemonnyer, Les tisseuses d’Achéra. 


ARCHIVES DE PsycnoLocig, XIII, 51: J. M. Lahy, Une calculatrice- 
prodige; Ed. Claparéde, Encore les Chevaux d’Elberfeld; V. Demole, A propos 
d'un cas de conviction spontanée. 


REVUE PutLosopHigue, XXXVIII, 10: J. Leuba, Sociologie et Psychologie; 
F. Bosc, L’Inutilité du Vitalisme; J. Finot, L’Education et le Bonheur; Notes 
et Documents: G. Saint-Paul, Pensée, image et conscience chez l'animal et 
chez l'homme; Revue Critique: F. Paulhan, La lutte philosophique et la 
division des croyances. 

No. 11: A. Rey, Les fondements objectifs de la notion d’électron; J. de 
Gaultier, Le monde comme volonté de représentation; E. Goblot, Remarques 
sur la théorie logique du jugement. 





